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INTRODUCING 


AMILTON’S ARITHMETICS were 
first published in 1908. Success 
attended them from the start and today they 
are used in nearly 7,000 school systems of 
counties, cities, and towns. 


This new series, Hamilton’s Standard 
Arithmetics, has the same simplicity and 
clearness of treatment as the older books. It 
has, however, been modernized to conform 
to recent developments in teaching. 


This new series takes the position — 


1. That the only arithmetic taught in 
elementary schools should be that 
which is useful in everyday life. 


2. That the training of the pupil 
should develop his skill in applying 
those arithmetical principles. 


3. That some of the traditional topics 
should be omitted because they 
are not used in ordinary business. 


4. That the problem material should 
be taken from the pupil's life at 
home, at school, and at play, and 
from community life and national 
industries. 


HAMILTON'S STANDARD ARITHMETICS 


It-is along these lines that these new 
books have been constructed. In the 
lower books the problems are drawn 
from the child's life at home, at school, 
and at play; while in the higher books they 
deal with the material of actual business, 
with the home and workshop, and with 
such national industries as manufacturing, 
agriculture, transportation, and mercantile 
business. 


Systematic reviews are frequent, and 
prominence is given to drill in speed and in 
accuracy. The pupil is encouraged to check 
his results by other methods to make sure 
that they are correct. The gradation is 
easy and each new subject is given a pre- 
liminary simple treatment before the com- 
plete treatment is taken up. Emphasis 
is placed on the estimating of results, on 
the correct interpretation of problems, and 
on the choice of the most economical 
method for their solution. Three books 
compose the series. 
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Better Cannot 


Brigham & McFarlane’s 
Essentials of Geography 


Two Books or Four Books 


These geographies are thor- 
oughly in the spirit of the times. 
They meet the present-day needs 
of progressive schools. They are 
new throughout — new maps, new 
texts, new illustrations They 
give a clear understanding of 
general and commercial conditions 
throughout the world, and provide 
authentic information about many 
of the new industries and inven- 
tions. They supply a very impor- 
tant part of the pupil’s training for 
the business of daily life. 


Story Hour Readers 


One or Two Books for Each of the First 
Three Years 


The great success of these 
readers is well-founded. They 
offer an unusual combination of 
artistic material and_ practical 
method. The rhymes and stories 
delight the children, the work 
in dramatization employs their 
definite, rapid, and _ thorough 
mastery of the mechanics of 
reading. Both teachers and chil- 
dren are extraordinarily enthusias- 
tic about the Story Hour Readers. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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Pearson & Kirchwey’s 
Essentials of English 


Two Books 


An English course for the 
grades which offers a well-nigh 
perfect combination of grammar, 


| 
| 
| 


oral and written composition, and | 


literature. They present the work 
in such a live, human way that 
they arouse the pupil’s ambition 
to speak and write English cor- 
rectly and effectively. With this 
book good results in elementary 


English are inevitable. 


Hollis Dann Music Course 


A Separate Book for Each Year 


This course combines the best 
of the two supposedly antago- 
nistic systems of school music. 
It develops both sides of the 
subject, giving due proportion to 
song interpretation and to definite 
drill in Tone, Rhythm, Ear Train- 
ing; it provides an abundance of 
attractive song material and care- 
fully graded practice material 
which is childlike in character 
and absolutely sound musically, 
and it also presents for the teacher 
a logical and detailed plan for 
teaching. 
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Institute Directors — 

County Superintendents 
Directors of Summer Schools 


Bookish Work and Skimming are Fundamental Errors in Our 
Agricultural Teaching 


We assign pages 
in a book — teach 
words, words, words, 
not things. 


| HE teaching of 
| Agriculture will 
not be a real success 
so long as we teach 
exactly the same 
things over and over 
and over year after 
| year. Neither will 
it be a success, if in Ke Tus 
our attempt to pop- Yj OF AGRICULTURE 
ularize the subject, Nt Z 

| we skim all the 
interesting things 
the first year or 
two, leaving noth- 
ing crisp, and fresh, 
and new for the 
teachers whofollow. 


Let us Rotate the : 

each year. There’s a Wrong and Right Way to Teach Agriculture 


For Rotation plan for teaching Agriculture, sample copies 
of Educational Booklets, for lantern slides, lecture charts, 
stencils, mottoes, lesson leaflets, etc., etc., write the 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY (INC.) 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
P. G. HOLDEN, Director 
Harvester Bldg. CHICAGO 
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Notable Books the Year 


Notable because they are the peculiar property of 1917, 
fitted to meet new school conditions and expressive of new 
ideals in teaching. 


Long: Outlines of English and American Literature 


A brief and remarkably concise volume covering the literary history of the two nations 
from Anglo-Saxon times to the present. Entirely new material by an author and critic of 
rare insight. 


Breasted: Ancient Times 


This volume won the following commendation from Ex-President Roosevelt: «The best 
book of its kind that has ever been written on the subject.’’ The illustrations are especially 
interesting and generous in number. 


Robinson: Mediaval and Modern Times 


A companion volume to the preceding one. Both are characterized by a clearness and 
simplicity undeniably pleasing to the young student. 


Hawkes, Luby. and Touton: First Course in Algebra 
Revised Edition 


The entire text of this standard work has been rewritten and greatly simplified, producing 
a thorough and at the same time appealing course. 


D’Ooge and Eastman: Caesar in Gaul 


Meets adequately every need of the second-year Latin class by thoroughly reviewing the 
first year work and providing in full the first four books of the Gallic War, episodes from the 
remaining books, grammar, and composition. 


For Graded Schools 
Potter. Jeschke, and Gillet: Oral and Written English 


Two books which emphasize ova/ English as the basis of written English and provide 
much new and interesting material to attain a high standard in both. 


Wentworth-Smith: Essentials of Arithmetic 


Notable because of the entire absence of useless and outworn topics. 


Young and Field: Literary Readers 


Eight volumes of carefully chosen and graded reading matter of high literary standard 
and at the same time fresh and appealing. 


Boston Chicago 
Atlanta Columbus 
New York London 
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NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


SEVEN UNWISE MEN OF GOTHAM 


The New York City Chamber of Commerce is 
easily the most important organization of leading 
business men in any city in the New World, and it 
is the most influential organization in New York 
City. 

Seven of its most influential members, with the 
inheritance, wealth and social and political standing 
requisite to influence in New York City, were ap- 
pointed to investigate the schools, the teachers, the 
supervisors, the board of education, and the public 
school system of New York City. 

This is a traditional performance in New York 
City and in other large cities, and as such demands 
the close attention of school people everywhere. 

They have made their report, which is much 
more vague and vicious than such reports have 
usually been, which justifies school people, the 
country over, in dealing with it vigorously and not 
vaguely. 

By inheritance, wealth, domestic and business 
life, and social environment it is impossible for 
these seven men to appreciate the conditions under 
which half a million school children live, the prob- 
lems always uppermost in the labors of twenty 
thousand teachers, or the magnitude of the under- 
taking of the administrators of the school system. 

What these men could not do if they tried, they 
pretend to have done without trying. 

These seven great men deliberately indict the 
children, the teachers, the superintendent, the 
supervisors and the board of education on one 
hundred counts without one word of proof, with- 
out one word of even ex parte testimony. 

They deliberately disavow any personal knowl- 
edge as to any indictments which they bring. 

They merely say, in substance: “We have such 
superlative inheritance, such massive wealth, such 
prestige of business success, such social standing 
that it would be an impertinence for anyone to ask 
why we think as we think.” 

We cannot imagine any charge that could be 
brought against the schools that these seven emi- 
nent men have not imagined to exist and, conse- 
quently, indicted. 

They name no schools, no employer, no teacher, 
no critic as authority for anything for which they 
indict the schools. They bring all of these indict- 
ments with the same egotistical, conceited, holiest- 
of-holy gossips. 


Here is the testimony on which they crucify 
20,000 teachers and vilify 800,000 children of the 
public schools of New York City. 

WE SAY they say school children are dirty. 

WE. SAY they say school children are ineffi- 
cient. 

WE SAY they say school children cannot spell. 

WE SAY they say school children cannot 
write. 

WE SAY they say people will not employ school 
children. 

This is repeated in substance and in spirit a 
hundred times. These seven eminent men string 
out “WE SAY they say” by the page. 

You could not curtail the liberty of the meanest 
dog that ever snarled on such testimony as these 
seven eminent men présent. 

Not since Goliath has there been recorded an 
equal attempt to assume that a boastful reputation 
with a glistening steel—be sure to spell it correctly 
—armor is sufficient to awe everyone into accep- 
tance of victory without a show-down. 

It is possible there may be a David among the 
800,000 school children of New York. 

We suspect there may be an unwelcome hand 
writing on the wall of the Chamber of Commerce 
in the hour of its hilarious political feasting. 


SCHOOLS THE GLORY OF NEW YORK 


In no other respect has New York City so much 
to be proud of as in the efficiency and achievement 
of the schools, and the attempt on the part of a com- 
mittee of seven members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce to blast them, blight them, belittle them is 
more than reprehensible. 

Not one of these men knows anything about the 
public schools of New York City of today, or of five 
or ten or twenty or thirty years ago. Not one of 
them can make any comparison between the yester- 
day and the today of the New York schools. 

Not one of these seven men of high repute knows 
or has ever known anything of the schools of any 
other city and can make no comparison. 

One excuse for questioning the wisdom of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce committee is 
that we do know a great deal about the schools of 
New York City, that we have known much about 
them for a third of a century, and can intelligently 
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compare the best in the schools today with the best 
in those schools five, ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty- 
five and thirty years ago. 

We have also known the best phases of the 
schools of every large city in the United States for 
a third of a century and we can speak intelligently 
of the New York schools relatively as well as ab- 
solutely. 

It is but natural, therefore, that we view with 
abhorrence the assumption of men who have large 
influence because of their inheritance of reputation, 
accumulation of wealth, or acquisition of political 
power and assume that they have a right to say: 
“WE SAY they say,” and expect five million peo- 
ple to prostrate themselves in the dust and accept 
their unproved statements. 

We have no prejudices and have never had any 
prejudice against men of great wealth, famous 
reputation or glorious inheritance except when they 
propose to pose as above the laws of evidence and 
deliberately deny the significance of actual achieve- 
ment, as in the case of these seven members of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce. 

Incidentally we would like to say a few things 
and challenge these seven great men to disprove 
one statement that we make. 

The educational problems of New York City are 
far more complex than are any other problems of 
New York City and require greater skill and higher 
art in dealing with them than do transportation 
problems, police problems, sewer problems, water 
problems, or fire problems. 

The problems of the schools are complicated 
because in many cases more than eighty per cent. 
of the children never hear the language of school 
spoken in the home; never see at home the ideals 
taught at school; have more hours on the street 
under street conditions than they have in school. 

In each school year of a child’s school-age life he 
spends but one hour in six, that he is awake, in 
school. The non-English-speaking home, the non- 
American-ideals home, and the non-English-speak- 
ing street life have five times as many hours a year 
of the child’s waking hours for influencing the 
child in the case of hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren of foreign-born parents as has the school. 

The police department, the fire department, the 
transportation department, the health department, 
the sanitation department, the street department 
are in authority every hour of the day and night 
for 365 days in the year. 

The school is in authority less than 1,000 hours in 
8,760 hours of the year, or only about one hour in 
nine. This magnifies the perplexities of the prob- 
lems inestimably. 

In view of this disparity between the time the 
school has the child and the street and the home 
have him it is the most amazing fact in regard to 
New York City that in all congested districts— 
about half the children live in such districts—the 
school children are infinitely more cleanly person- 
ally than the younger children, than the ordinary 
man of the street or woman in the home. 

And wherever there is marked improvement in 
the cleanliness of the home and of the younger 
children, the influences which have improved the 
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conditions have usually emanated directly or indi- 
rectly from the school. 

Anyone walking through the congested districts 
is impressed at once with the fact that by far the 
best mannered people he meets are from the schools. 
No men raise the hat to women as do the boys 
from the schools. None others give place to 
women on the sidewalk as do the boys from the 
schools. None others have as clean shoes, as clean 
hands, as clean clothes as do the boys and girls of 
the schools. 

Only a fractional part as many school children 
are troublesome to the police or get into court as 
of the men and women, young and old, not in 
school. 

In the recent food riots the women in congested 
districts who took no part in the riots were mothers 
of school children, and the young people who did 
not join in the riots were school children. In one 
case the riot was directly in front of the school- 
house. Not one of the two hundred women in the 
Mothers’ Club of the school joined in the riot, but 
they made a dignified protest by petition to the 
Mayor. This was practically true in all congested 
districts. 

The schools definitely and highly promote re- 
spect for law and promote civic order. 

The schools have promoted these children from 
congested districts to an entirely new place in the 
industrial and commercial world of New York 
City. 

Five years ago few boys or girls from the con- 
gested districts applied for positions in commercial 
houses, banks, or other offices. Today a larger 
percentage of these boys and girls win such posi- 
tions and succeed in them than of those from 
native-born parentage homes. This transforma- 
tion is wholly due to the schools. 

It is little less than miraculous that hundreds of 
boys and girls who hear no English in their homes 
while still in their teens, or only recently out of 
their teens, are first-class stenographers and type- 
writers of good English in banks, offices, and count- 
ing rooms. 

In one seventh grade in a district in which 70 
per cent. of the children and 90 per cent. of the 
parents were born over the sea I dictated a business 
letter of more than the ordinary length to the class, 
dictated it as rapidly as to my own stenographer, 
had it read back to me, and without a correction or 
suggestion it was typewritten and I took the first 
copy I came to, read it, and without change mailed 
it as an important business letter. That girl was 
of school age when she reached America and she 
never hears English in her home. 

If some such girl sometimes fails to satisfy the 
office ideals of a man with noble inheritance, ex- 
quisite domestic conditions, and highest social cul- 
ture, it is not to be wondered at, though not one 
employer in twenty fails to appreciate and continue 
to employ such boys and girls when from the com- 
mercial or office department of a New York high 
school. 

One lad, four years out of an elementary school, 
with no other commercial training than in this ele- 
mentary school, has been promoted so often and 
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rapidly that he is now ina clerical position at $2,400. 
He is from the worst of congested districts. 

If the public schools have nothing else to their 
credit, they have succeeded much better than has 
any Mayor or any other department of the city, or 
the Chamber of Commerce, in keeping out of 
politics. 

All criticisms by the famous seven members of 
the committee of the Chamber of Commerce are 


-based on the assumption that the schools could be 


perfect and are not. Perfection is not easily at- 
tainable in New York City. No police department, 
fire department, health department, street depart- 
ment, sewer department, city council or mayor’s 
office has ever been accused of being perfect. 

Street car management, taxicab management, 
market conditions, street venders, fruit dealers, 
advertisers, newspapers, civic organizations, even 
reformers have never been pronounced perfect 
by the New York City Chamber of Commerce. 

Perfection in New York City is a relative, not an 
absolute virtue. In view of this, a few facts are 
interesting. 

No other problems have been in the hands of the 
same administration for a quarter of a century. 
There have been repeated changes of leaders in 
every other department. In other departments men 
in high places and subordinate have been repeatedly 
in the courts and sometimes in the prisons, but in 
a quarter of a century the worst things that have 
been said against the school management have been 
“WE SAY they say’s.” 

It would be interesting to have the self-satisfied 
seven members of the Chamber of Commerce study 
the records of the courts and the files of the daily 
press for twenty-five years and make out a list of 
the public records of the school officials with those 
of every other department of public service. 
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We suspect it might be interesting to compare the 


records of all school officials with those of mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce. We unhesi- 
tatingly affirm and with some available data that 
the schools and the administration for twenty-five 
years have had a cleaner record than has any other 
department of public service. 


If this be true, what should be the indictment of 


seven eminently influential men who deliberately, 
publicly defame 20,000 teachers and reduce public 
confidence in thousands of and girls who apply 


for opportunities to earn a living but have no in- 


fluential, well-born, successful, wealthy members 
of the Chamber of Commerce to give them a “pull” 


with commercial houses, whose only hope of a 


chance to make good lies in public confidence that 
they may make good? 


It is entirely easy for a banker, merchant, office 
management to dismiss any boy or girl who does 
not make good, but it is not easy for a boy or girl 
from the congested district to get a chance to make 
good, if he sees over the door :— 


DON’T TRY HIM, SUCH BOYS AND 
GIRLS SOMETIMES FAIL. 


Per Order of Chamber of Commerce. 


To lift one hundred pounds one foot requires as 
much power as to raise one pound one hundred 
feet, and the public schools of New York City are 
raising more than a quarter of a million children 
in congested districts several degrees in culture, in 
efficiency, and in civic righteousness, and it is as 
cruel as it is reprehensible for a few men whose 
inheritance and environment have placed them high 
in the scale to think that teachers and school offi- 
cials are censurable because they have not raised 
the quarter of a million to their exalted height. 


SOME THINGS IN NEW YORK 


My excuse for giving unprecedented attention 
to New York City schools is the fact that I prob- 
ably have had an outsider’s view of the schools of 
the city for a longer time than has anyone else, 
and that I have at the same time known the schools 
of more other cities than has anyone else who has 
known the schools of New York so well for so 
long a time. 

I began visiting the schools of New York City 
with Dr. N. A. Calkins when he was on the board 
of supervisors more than a third of a century ago, 
and before I was identified with the Journal of 
Education. He was a warm personal friend. He 
was the author of the first book of progressive 
methods in America. 

It is an interesting fact that New York City’s 
public schools furnished the first notable progres- 
sive book of schoolroom methods and from that 
day to this there has been no period of five years 
in which the public schools of New York City have 
not furnished some record-breaking book of 


schoolroom methods or principles, and it was 
never so emphatically true as today that they are 
breaking records in progressive schoolbook 
authorship. 

It is also interesting that this same man was 
more influential in the National Education Asso- 
ciation for more years than any other city school 
man in the United States, who was not a superin- 
tendent, has ever been. 

From that time to this I have kept in close 
touch with the schools of New York City. Seven 
years ago I visited a large number of schools and 
made them the text of. many articles and lectures. 
This year—May 21-25—I visited eight schools in 
Manhattan, two in the Bronx, one in Brooklyn, 
and one in Queens County. 

In all, I visited schools in which there were 
more than thirty thousand pupils. Three of these 
were high schools. All but two of the twelve 
schools were in intensely congested districts. 

I have never heard as good first grade reading 
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as I heard in New York City. I have never seen 
as good nature study. I have never known such a 
universal absence of foreign brogue, dialect and 
idiom among foreign-born children. I have never 
known as great success in co-operative work be- 
tween the school and out-of-school employment 
with children of foreign birth. I have never 
known anything comparable to the success of the 
school-factory work. I have never seen any such 
wonderful results, socially, civically and 
domestically, resulting from mothers’ meetings. I 
have never known a council of teachers and princi- 
pals to be so great a success as I found it to be in 
a New York City school. I have never before 
known a school in which forty-one out of the 
forty-three teachers voluntarily subjected them- 
selves to a most self-searching self-survey, an- 
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swering voluntarily and impersonally more than 
one hundred definite questions, personal, profes- 
sional, social, civic and scholastic. 

I saw unusually successful work in physical 
training where half the children faced one way 
with one set of exercises and the other half faced 
the other way with another set of exercises. They 
were in alternate rows, with the same music. 
Every child had absolute self-control with every 
conceivable distraction. 

Sight conservation is one of the latest features 
of city school work. Of course they have long 
had classes for the blind in which were the near 
blind, but now the schools are rescuing many near 
blind, often restoring much of the sight. New 
York City is magnifying this. 


CO-OPERATING WITH BUSINESS HOUSES 


A great feature of the New York City schools is 
the co-ordinating of the school work with the busi- 
ness houses. This did not originate in New York, 
and it is not the only city with such work, but it is 
remarkably successful there. 

There are 120 banks, offices, and mercantile 
houses that co-operate with the schools. 

They take the students in pairs so that the work 
is not disturbed, one student working one week 
and the other the alternate week. 

There are 500 now in outside offices and stores. 
None of these recgives less than $6 a week, an in- 
crease of a dollar a week in many cases over pre- 
vious years. 

One mail order house has twelve pairs all the 
time. No students go to any place without know- 
ing that some one person there is interested in the 
students and reports to the school manager of the 
co-operative students the slightest lack of effi- 
ciency or undesirability in any boy or girl. 

For instance, he reports that Anna is restless, or 
irritable, or careless, and the next week in schooi 
she is told that this habit or disposition must be 
remedied. This is real education if it is not schol- 
arship. 

Each high school has a local manager of this de- 
partment and it is as systematically done as in a 
great insurance company or banking house. The 
records show all the weakness and strength of a 
student in his out-of-school activity. These rec- 
ords show a star opposite the name of everyone 
who has made good in the preparation as reported. 

In addition to the high school managers there 
are overhead managers, as it were. These are 
men in charge of special industries. One man has 
entire charge of boys and girls in the department 
stores; another of those in the Western Union 
service; another of those in the various city de- 
partments of Public Service. 

The week they are in school the teacher of Eng- 
lish has them report on the business house in 


which they are working. One week they write a 
report on their work; another, on the boss under 
whom they work; another, on the material they 
use; another, on the qualities or habits in them- 
selves that must be stressed. 

I was in one class in which a girl was in a sales 
department and she read a paper on what she had 
learned about net antagonizing a customer, on 
keeping on the right side of the customer no mat- 
ter what the saleswoman’s personal opinion might 
be on the subject of which the customer spoke. 

In one class a girl was in a silk factory office, 
and she had studied all about the business. For 
illustration, she said the silk wholesale stores are 
between numbers and —, on Street, and the 
retail stores are located at and The 
firm she is with has silk factories at College Point, 
New York; in Philadelphia; in Buffalo; in 
Ogdensburg; in Willimantic and Mystic, Connecti- 
cut. In her store they employ sixteen stenog- 
raphers at from $12 to $18 per week, the head 
stenographer receiving $25. They are all women. 

The students also report upon the sanitary con- 
ditions, the spirit of the room, the attitude of the 
help, and the boss. 

In response to my questions, it developed that 
every girl had a public library card, that every girl 
had out a book on the industry in which she was 
co-ordinating, and all of them had read some 
literary book recently. 

One girl said: “I tried to read ‘David Copper- 
field’ but did not get interested in it. I wanted to 
know something about Dickens because I knew 
many girls of my age knew about him, and I tried 
‘Dombey and Son’ and I liked that so much that I 
read ‘David Copperfield’ and liked it.” 

These were all girls of foreign parentage. 

Every boy gets work upon graduation at $12 a 
week, and the girls at $9 or $10. Elsewhere in this 
issue we give exact figures for the Julia Richman 
High and for the High School of Commerce. 
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FACTORY CLASS 


The first factory schoolroom in the United 
States was in New York City. In 1913 three 
manufacturers of white goods initiated in connec- 
tion with the public schools a scheme of elementary 
schooling of some of their employees. 

The class is under the direction of Public 
School No. 4. There are in the industry in which 
the school is held about 8,000 girl-workers in the 
United States, of whom about 6,000 cannot read or 


Photograph loaned by private factory 
FACTORY SCHOOL ROOM 
The manufacturer has keptcareful records to see ‘‘whether education 
pays.”» He finds that operators who attend factory schoo]— 
public teacher—increase in earning power more rapidly than 
those not attending school. He has charted comparisons. 


write English. In the class this year there are 
forty-two, all foreign-born, age ranging from six- 


HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Record of class of June, 1916 (as reported in 
October, 1916) :-— 

20 employed in clerical work such as bookkeepers, 
assistant bookkeepers, auditors, bill clerks, 
order clerks, wages ranging from $15 to $6 
per week. Positions with advertising agen- 
cies, lawyers, auto supply houses, insurance 
companies, publishers, etc. 

8 employed as stenographers and private secre- 
taries, wages ranging from $20 to $9 per 
week. Positions with importers, exporters, 
mining companies, publishers, etc. 

3 employed as bookkeeper and _ stenographer, 
wages $12 to $9, with manufacturers and 
decorators. 

1 died. 

8 students in higher institutions of learning 
(Cc. C. N. Y., Long Isiand College Hospital, 
N. Y. Dental College, Cooper Union, N. Y. U. 


teen to thirty-five. There are twenty-three from: 
Russia, five from Italy, eight from’ Hungary, six 
from Austria. 

The session is from 9 to 12 daily. They attend 
the school class, in the factory forty minutes, once: 
a week. There are four in each class. 

The lessons are similar to those in the evening 
classes for illiterate or near-illiterate foreigners. 
The board of education provides the teacher and 
the books. The manufacturers provide the room — 


and make no deduction for the time in the class. 
The illiterate girls who took class work the first 


Photograph loaned by private factory 
FACTORY WORK ROOM 


four months in the school gained 13.8 per cent. in 
their earning power. 

The manufacturer said that the financial gain 
to him was more than twice the cost to him and 
to the city. 

Before starting the class the literate workers 
exceeded the illiterate by 3.7 per cent. per hour, 


but after four months by less than one per cent. 
per hour.. 


The other gain was greater than the financial. 


A number of others are attending evening 
sessions at N. Y. U. School of Commerce, 
C. C. Ni: 
5 miscellaneous (checker of ads. in agency, as- 
sistant converter in cotton converting com- 
pany, sales clerk in department store, stock 
clerk in department store, instructor in ce- 
signing of garments). 
1 Chase National Bank (runner and on mail 
$10.50 and lunch). 
1 assistant auditor for C. B. Dillingham theatri- 
cal enterprises, $15 per week. 
1 stenographer is secretary to department head 
of French Commission buying supplies tor 
French Army. 
1 translator (translates French mail in French 
Department of American Trading Company) 
$14 per week. 
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Class of February, 1917 (as reported in May, 
1917) 

+58 boys ieee in clerical capacity, i. e., book- 
keepers, assistant bookkeepers, stock clerks, 
ete., at salaries ranging from $15 to $6 per 
‘week. Business in which engaged: Publish- 
ing, dresses, cloaks and suits, department 
stores, watchmakers, exports and imports, 
motion picture exchange, accountant’s office, 
manufacturers, insurance, stockbrokers, etc. 

‘8 boys employed as stenographers, from $14 to 
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$8 per week. Business in which engaged: 
Hardware, manufacture, jewelry, wine im- 
ports, etc. 

3 boys employed as stenographers and clerks, 
$12, $12, $15, stock broker, hat company, 
cotton goods. 

3 salesmen (advertising, suits, commission mer- 
chants). 

5 bank runners, average salary $9. 

2 cotton converters, $12. 

% students at C. C. N. Y., Columbia, and N. Y. U. 


THE JULIA RICHMAN RECORD 


In the four years since the Julia Richman High 
School was established 610 young women have 
graduated from the school and 98 per cent. of 
these are actively engaged in business. 

By means of constant follow-up systems Miss 
Kessle has secured records of the business _his- 
tories of these girls. Assuming that the measure 
of a girl’s fitness for business, both from a technical 
and social viewpoint, may be measured by her suc- 
cess in business, and that success is measured in 
dollars and cents, she is justified in stating that 
Julia Richman High School graduates are fit for 
business because 

1. It takes an entire class of one hundred or 
more less than a month to secure suitable perma- 
nent positions. 

2. After the first month less than 1 per cent. is 
out of employment and this 1 per cent. is re- 
adjusted, on the average, after less than one week’s 
unemployment. 

3. The records show that Julia Richman 
graduates receive an average weekly increase of 
from $2 to $3 each year—or an average annual 
increase of from $100 to $150, two to three times 
that received by the elementary school teacher 


who spends three years more in preparation. Since 
there have been graduates for only three years they 
are unable to state just how long this rate of in- 
crease continues, but it is still continuing for the 
girls who graduated three years ago. 

4. Julia Richman graduates are in demand by 
successful business men. Last year the school 
placed ninety-three girls in positions in response 
to requests from business firms. This year the 
number has more than doubled, although they 
raised the initial salary at which they piace girls 
from $7 to $10 a week, or 43 per cent. 

5. During the past two years fifty-six employers 
who had Julia Richman girls in their offices turned 
to the school for additional workers, some of them 
aS many as seven times; in other words, Julia 
Richman girls gave satisfaction to the extent that 
108 additional girls of like training were requested 
and accepted by their employers. 

Opportunities for women in banking houses are 
not numerous, are fewer in proportion to the num- 
ber of men employed than in almost any other line 
of work, so the records show but nine graduates 
who have entered this field. They have on file satis- 
factory expressions of opinion of the work of 
these girls from the employers of most of them. 


EMPLOYED GRADUATES 


One reason for the complaints against the 
schools is that cheap business houses that used to 
get boys and girls for $6 or $7 a week can 
do so no longer and such men are angry. 

It used to be easy to get a boy to begin at the 
bottom with the seductive suggestion that if he 
would begin at the bottom and stick he might be- 
come a partner as Mr. X has done. 

That is a trick that will not work any longer. 
Not one boy in several thousand can turn that 
trick today. No boy rises in that way except by 
a miracle now. 

No manager of an engagement bureau in the 
public schools will allow boys to take a bottom 
place on such a delusive scheme. It is the most 
demoralizing trick in the commercial world. The 
boy who goes to a $12 job, as nearly all of them 
do, stands an infinitely better chance of promotion 
than does the $6 boy. 


One reason some merchants and office man- 
agers complain is because New York has several 
men and women who place graduates and protect 
them from old-time shysters. 

A sample of the anonymous testimony upon 
which the Famous Seven of the Chamber of Com- 
merce rested their report is as follows :— 

A business man called upon one of the managers 
of placing boys and asked if he could have a boy 
for $7 a week. 

“No, sir; because every boy whom we can rec- 
ommend can get $12 a week.” 

The refusal to recommend a boy was passed on, 
but not the reason why not. 

One company that has taken one hundred grad- 
uates of high and grammar schools a year wrote 
that they had discharged but two in all the years 
they had been employing them. 
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I saw a class with a schoolroom rabbit, five 
months old, that was born one night in the school- 
room. The day before the birth the mother was 
very busy making a nest. She carried some hay 
that was in the room to a corner and made a nest. 
She tore up a lot of paper into fine shreds, tearing 
it with her feet, and put it in the nest. She then 
scratched a lot of hair from her breast and lined 


ANIMAL LESSONS 


We quote a few paragraphs from the Introduc- 
tion to the bulletin :-— 

“Children and animals have always seemed a 
natural and wholesome combination. One hates 
to think of a childhood without pets. Yet that is 
the sort of barren childhood which the vast major- 
ity of our city children nowadays are spending. 
There is no place for these little dumb friends in 


the nest skilfully with 
it. She had a very 
busy day and the chil- 
dren were greatly ex- 
cited. Only one of 
the little ones was kept 
for the school, the 
mother and the others 
being sent away. 
Every Friday some 
child takes the little 
one home and keeps it 
over the week-end. 
No child has had it a 
second time. It has 


the crowded homes, 

A the crowded streets, 
the crowded days of 
our modern city life. 
As in so many other 
ways, if old privileges 
are to be kept for chil- 
dren under new condi- 
tions, the school must 
be the means of bring- 
ing this about. If 
modern city children 
are to know the joy, 
the beauty, the signifi- 


never been neglected 


Photograph loaned by elementary school 
SCIENCE VIA BUYING AND CARING FOR BUNNY 


cance of animals, it is 
necessary that they be 


nor has it got away In this school, in one of the world’s most congested districts, many included in the chil- 
Zoo. 


from any child. 

In one room, a room of second graders, I saw 
a lesson on turtles. There were three varieties of 
turtles. Every child held each turtle. They had 
no fear or shrinking from the turtles. In another 
room they had a pair of guinea pigs. 

I did not see them with white mice or snakes, 
but I was told that no one, not even a girl, had 
any suspicion of fear of either mice or snakes. 

The striking feature of this animal work in the 
New York City schools is that animal families are 
magnified. 

This animal family teaching is done at the ex- 
pense of the Bureau of Educational Experiments, 
"0 Fifth Avenue, and is in charge of Laura B. 
Garrett, who has assistants in the work. 

Miss Garrett has a remarkable Bulletin “Num- 
ber Two” which may be had for ten cents by writ- 
ing to the Bureau of Educational Experiments. 


classrooms have doves or chickens—even loans from the 


dren’s school home. 
The description in a book is but a tame, a pathetic 
substitute for the live creature. To use animals 
in a schoolroom along with other lessons is quite 
in keeping with the general loosening up of school 
practices. It is one more way of letting a child 
learn through his natural curiosity and pleasure. 

“No child should be allowed to grow up without 
having the training which the care of pets gives 
him. The values of animal friends to children are 
so many that it is difficult to think of them all. The 
most important is the joy of the child as he plays 
with his friends. He learns at the same time re- 
spect for life, and incidentally gains an wunder- 
standing of reproduction, as he sees his pets bear- 
ing young, and is automatically instilled with the 
appreciation of parenthood and the cleanness of 
the sex instinct.” 


THE HOSTESS 


Two of us visited a class in a high school in 
which there were literally thousands of girls. As 
we entered the room a student met us at the door, 
escorted us to the rear of the room, placed three 
chairs and sat with us, explaining that the first 
half of the lesson was a discussion of the news of 
the day; that certain girls had been assigned for 
that day; that the report should so connect up with 
the part as to make it entirely clear if we had 
given it no previous attention ; that it must be news 
that was well worth knowing; that it must not be 
read and no notes or figures were to be in hand; 
that the ability to present the matter in good form, 
in good English, and in good poise was requisite. 

Then the teacher took the class and our hostess 
connected the lesson of the day with the lessons of 


the past that we might the better enjoy and under- 
stand it. The hostess got her “note book” that we 
might See what was expected of a student. When 
a student referred to a bulletin our hostess went 
for a copy of the bulletin, one of the city docu- 
ments. 


In all school visiting I have never seen anything 
so helpful to host or so valuable as an experience 
for a hostess. 


One of the girls had her hair done up in a way 
that my running mate did not approve and he said 
to the hostess: “Why does Miss 5 allow a 
girl to wear her hair that way?” 


To which the hostess replied with some spirit: 
“That is a case in which there is no interference.” 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND ART 


The domestic science and art department of the 
schools is one of the greatest forces for education 
and Americanization ever suggested by education- 
alists, reformers or statesmen. 

As in other phases of school work, New York 
City gets out of domestic science and art influences 
hitherto unappreciated. 

For instance, nothing is emphasized in school 
cooking that is not possible and feasible in these 
homes in congested districts, in homes with limited 
means. 

Of course there is the traditional type-form 
cooking required by courses of study, but I found 
schools in which whatever is cooked at school has 
to be cooked by the girls at home in quantity for 
the family. 

In such cases the mother criticises the cooking, 
the importance or unimportance of it, the desira- 
bility or undesirability of it, the practicality or im- 
practicality of it, and suggests improvements. 

Nothing else has done so much toward bring- 
ing these homes and the school together. Often 
in this way the teacher gives reasons for the school 
idea and the mother adapts herself to it, while it 
occasionally happens that the mother is entirely 
right in her criticism and the teacher modifies her 
recipe. This has happened several times where 
she used too much sugar or butter, and the 
teacher finds a way to make the recipe as palatable, 
more healthful and more economical. 

All canning in schools in the congested district 
is done without sugar. They never forget the 
significance of expense to these people. 

The schools in the congested districts are intro- 
ducing to the homes of the congested districts the 
use of “sawtay” made from green cocoanuts. It 
is more easily digested than butter fat. It cuts 
the cost of butter more than half. 

RECIPE FOR BUTTER MAKING. 


2 cups of sawtay (or one pound). 

1 cup of buttermilk. 

Blend well and allow to stand about two hours. 
Work out milk which has not been absorbed. Salt 
to taste and add a little butter color, if desired. 
Butter color is purely vegetable and can be ordered 
from any druggist. 

Frequently instead of having the child cook a 
dish at home each child in the class takes the 


recipe, figures out the quantity of each ingredient 
for her family, brings the materials to school, cooks 
it and takes home a genuine luxury. 

Thus in innumerable ways the school lines up 
with these homes to the great advantage of both 
the home and school. 

This co-operation is almost miraculous in_ its 
transformation of homes, and scarcely less in the 
humanizing of the school. 

One school makes the domestic science depart- 
ment self-supporting. Each morning one pupil 
calls upon each teacher and tells what the domes- 
tic science class is to cook in its practice that day, 
with the price, and learns how many teachers will 
come and eat at the luncheon. The profit at a 
slight charge pays for all material used in the 
cooking department. 

One school magnifies domestic science at each 
commencement. One year there was a class exer- 
cise, “A Visit to the Cooking Room.” One year 
it was a remarkably successful play, “The King’s 
Kitchen.” 


Act I. The King finds fault with his food. 

Act II. Investigation discloses poor manage- 
ment. 

Act III. The young Lord Mayor to the rescue. 

Act IV. The kitchen transformed. 

Act V. The Magic Wand,—the Lord 


Mayor’s Leaflet. 

(The real circulars on health and sanitation is- 
sued by Mayor Mitchel were distributed to the au- 
dience. ) 

One of the songs of the occasion was “Mud 
Pies.” 

George W. Perkins of national fame was there 
through the entire exercise and made an interest- 
ing, illuminating, and appreciative address. 

At another graduation the class play was “Dora’s 


Housekeeping.” At another graduation the play 
was “Dinner Pails.” At another it was “A Stitch 
in Time.” 


Very prominent women of the city visit these 
cooking classes and are enthusiastic in their appre- 
ciation. On one occasion the wife of Mayor 


Mitchel stayed in one class for the entire lesson 
and consented to have one of the girls get a snap 
shot of her as she watched a girl grill a steak in the 
most approved manner. 


Photograph loaned by school 


PREVOCATIONAL BOYS AT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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THE HUMAN SIDE 


It would take a volutié to recite the experiences 
of a day in all New York schools in which 
teachers have revelations of home and community 
conditions. I got many glimpses through things 
that had just come to light. 

A lad of twelve, whose mother had died and 
whose father is keeping the family together, is 
housekeeper or father and four younger chil- 


dren and is going to school and doing well. 
But one day he had not done some school work 
which he should have done and he said to the 
teacher: “You see it is hard work to bring up a 
family.” 
“Yes,” she replied: “I have a younger sister.” 
“But it is harder,” he said, “when you are so 
young that you don’t know how to do it.” 


ACME OF SCHOOL INFLUENCE 


The highest high spot in New York schools is 
the transformation of the public spirit of the chil- 
dren and community. A new schoolhouse was 
It was a community of most 
More desperadoes, gun- 


built in the Bronx. 
undesirable foreigners. 


That lot was the dump heap of the community. 
The school filled it up, brought soil to it, made a 
garden, raised fruits, vegetables and flowers. In 
less than two years everything was safe there. 
Hoodlumism had disappeared and the board of 
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LEARNING RESPECT FOR PROPERTY BY MAKING IT. 
Before this boy-made greenhouse was built schoolhouse windows were broken repeatedly 
—not a pane in this glass house has been broken. 


men, and other criminals had come from there 
than from any other equal population in the Lower 
East Side. The police title of the street was “Hell 
Street.” 


The principal, who came from a Lower East 
Side school, went up a few days before the open- 
ing of the school and as he sat at his desk in the 
office the street was thronged with the boy gang, 
some of whom went upon the telephone pole to 
look in the window to see how he took it as the 
gang threw stones into the room, smashing win- 
dows hilariously. 


Today there is a large green-house on the lot 
from which the boys broke windows in the new 
schoolhouse. It is all of glass. 


It has been there for two years and not one pane 
of glass has been broken maliciously. The first 
year the principal practically lived in the street. 


education purchased the lot and put it in first- 
class condition because the school had demon- 
strated that it was a good asset. 

Now the school has a farm of six acres pro- 
vided by the Parent-Teachers Association of the 
district. It is a mile from the school. This farm 
has a common plot of two-and-a-half acres culti- 
vated by the teachers and children for the com- 
mon good and the proceeds are used for the com- 
mon good. The rest of it is divided into small 
plots for individual children. 

Four miles away the school and Parent-Teachers 
Association have a farm of thirty acres. This will 
probably be used by several schools in the Bronx, 
but if other schools do not join this school is ready 
to use every rod of it. 

We know of nothing more miraculous in all 
history. It is typical of the school influence in 
many communities. 
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THE NEW PATRIOTISM IN EDUCATION 


[ Editorial | 


While many are asking what the schools can do 
patriotically in this Great War we are concerned 
with what the war will do for the American school 
from the little red schoolhouse to the university. 
The war will write “efficiency” over the door of 
every schoolhouse, of every normal school, col- 
lege and university. From an Oxford college the 
American schools will borrow this motto :— 

“He who reads and reads and does not what 
he knows, is he who plows and plows and never 
sows.” 

Scholastic art in schools will be for those who 
have rare task or abundant leisure or artistic 
scholarship. There will be clean-cut distinction 
between knowing what best to do and how best 
to do it, and the why of the doing of it. Knowing 
what best to do and how best to do it is education, 
while knowing why it is the best thing to do and 
why it is the best way to do it is scholarship. It is 
education to know how to write correctly the plural 
of boy, child and sheep. It is education to know 
how to pronounce correctly know and knowledge, 
mead and meadow, heath and heather. It is 
scholarship to know the history of language that 
makes it necessary to write these plurals,—boys, 
children and deer. Every well informed school 
boy and girl of fourteen needs a vast amount of 
education, but he does not need much scholarship. 
Not to write “children” instead of “childs” is 
most humiliating for any elementary school grad- 
uate, but it is no cause for humiliation for a doctor 
of philosophy from Harvard, Yale or Princeton 
not to know the linguistic tracery that requires 
the writing of “children.” 

The school is beginning to throw off the 
shackles of traditions. Even the most fettered of 
all universities are willing to allow educational 
credit for patriotic industry in field and 
garden, with sewing needles and knitting needles. 
For the first time the purpose of work in school 
and out is given educational credit. It is impos- 
sible to give scholastic credit for raising potatoes, 
but it deserves and is receiving educational credit 
to work with hand and head and heart for un- 
shackling the common people of all lands, for 
casting caste into the depths of the sea where the 
Master drove other swine in other days. 

When this cruel war is over the schools will dis- 
tinguish sharply between information and intelli- 
gence; between intelligence and inspiration; be- 
tween information that is essential and that which 
is special; between that which is essential to the 
child as a child and that which may be essential 
to him as a man; between that which is essential 
for general education or for a chosen vocation and 


that which is vitally essential to the making of a 
virile man, a worthy member of society and a 
patriotic citizen. 

The war will make teachers and students think 
in larger units. It will make the Lake states and 
the Gulf states, the Atlantic states and the Pacific 
States, one in every pulsation of heart. It will 
make Canada and the states one in industrial and 
commercial interest. It will make the entire New 
World with the possible—not probable—excep- 
tion of Mexico, one in purpose as well as in spirit. 

When this nightmare of war is over the school 
histories will eliminate the story of the Civil War. 
“Dixie” and “Yankee Doodle” will be sung as com- 
panions in Massachusetts and South Carolina. 
Grant and Lee will grace the walls of the same 
schoolrooms, and will be idolized as famous 
Americans. 

It may do more. It may place the portraits of 
Rockefeller and Gompers side by side with Wil- 
son and Roosevelt. 

It may do even more, it may produce an orange- 
green or a green-orange. 

It may do infinitely more, it may lead the 
Knights of Columbus and the Knights of Luther 
to sing “Blest be the Tie that Binds.” 

We do not know that Peace is the cause, but 
we do know that while at peace with the world 
we have seen a terrible industrial war a-breeding 
and a shameful religious war a-brewing, and we 
are quite sure that the war will bring peace in 
many phases of our life. Peace certainly saw 
many wars develop and we are confident that war 
will make many triumphs of peace. This war, 
whose price will be beyond computation, will have 
been a wise expenditure of life and treasure by 
putting the Red Cross above the red flag. 

The school is to use its resources to make chil- 
dren learn things best worth learning, to see 
things best worth seeing, to hear things best worth 
hearing, to do things best worth doing, to love 
things best worth loving, to believe things best 
worth believing. Boys and girls are to be more 
industrious, more thrifty, more healthy and happy, 
more true and pure, not selfishly, not ambitiously, 
but for their country and for the common people 
in all countries. 

If the war transforms compulsory school laws 
into educational privileges; if it eliminates the 
waste of learning useless facts and fancies of our 
grandfathers and so vitalizes truth through pur- 
pose as to thrill our children until they are willing 
to live and die, if need be, for the reign of free- 
dom in all lands, then no sacrifice of blood and 
treasure will have been too great. 
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The home is the centre of our civilization, therefore, school-home projects are the very best 
way of making home activities the centre of all school work. No other school activity opens so 
wide a field for the profitable and agreeable combination of studying with doing as does the 
school-home project—Edward J. Tobin, Superintendent of Cook County, Illinois. 
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THE CELEBRATED CASE OF EVERY CHILD V. 
ALL GROANUPS 


BY WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR 


Equity Court, Trial Term, Friedrich Froebel sit- 
ting as Judge. 
Action in Tort, ad damnum, a life. 


For the Plaintiff, Jean Jacques Rousseau, 1750 
A. D. 


For the Defendant, Ptah Hotep, 4000 B. C. 
Jury, A. Lincoln, foreman, and eleven decent, 
average American men and women. 


Plaintiff’s presentation of the nature of the action . 


and of the evidence :— 


Rousseau, log. “Your Honor and Gentlemen of 
the Jury, I come before you this day on behalf 
of my client, who has suffered a wrong at the 
hands of the general public. It appears that 
he was born quite capable. He had hands, 
and feet, a competent head with a brain, and 
a respectable body. His eyes saw, his ears 
heard, his hands worked, his feet ran. He 
was born free. I found the general public 
slowly, steadily, ceaselessly, relentlessly put- 
ting him into chains. As you may see, he is 
now fifteen years of age. A few days ago, 
when the cause of this action arose, he was in 
the custody and possession and servitude of 
certain persons of the general public known 
as parents and school teachers, a minister, a 
storekeeper and a textbook writer. They had 
corralled, surrounded and policed him with all 
manner of gear; he wished to play, and they 
set before him what they called ‘schoolwork’ 
and ‘day-labor’ as a choice. They said to him: 
‘Here are two _ opportunities, work-and- 
knowledge and work-and-wages.’ He was 
excited, disconcerted, - distressed, and he 
balked, sirs, balked. They set upon him, as 
I shall show, by credible witnesses; and they 
revealed to him the mysteries of what they 
styled ‘civilization.” 

“Already, he is fair ruined. His body is not as 
good as it was meant to be. That open look of 
the child is gone. But his aspirations are still 
alive, and he brings this action to recover his 
human rights. I might have brought an action in 
the way of erijoining the defendants from all 
further molestation of my client. I considered the 
possibilities, not only of the injunction, but also 
of mandamus, to compel the defendant to prepare 
my client properly for life. But upon reflection I 
concluded that the simplest case is the best. He 
wishes to be let alone. He desires to live his own 
life. This is simple, it is easily understandable, it 
is cheap. It is a matter of equality with all others 
as they were born into this world. 

“I shall introduce evidence that it is the custom 
of the defendant to frame and to fit up according 
to certain fixed rules Every Child for civilized 
conduct,—to bandage his eyes, to put cotton into 
his ears, to habituate his hands to routine motions, 
to make him walk lockstep with millions of others. 


to retard the action of his pulse, to frighten and 


to deaden his soul, to reduce his health to just 
keeping alive.” 


The defendant’s answer by his attorney :— 


Pah Hotep, log. “Your Honor and Gentlemen: . 


I have listened with astonishment to the re- 
marks of my distinguished but unlearned 
brother of the bar. I heard with 
astonishment some days ago that he con- 
templated bringing this outre, weird, revolu- 
tionary, dangerous, socially subversive case, 
subjecting the public to heavy expense, with 
certainty that he has neither facts nor law up- 
on which to stand before this honorable 
court. 

“A personal word, may it please your Honor. I 
am the second son of the Pharaoh next to the last 
in the Sixth Dynasty in Lower Egypt. I wrote the 
earliest book in all the history of this world that 
has come down to these later ages. Yet what I 
wrote was even then the approved common sense 
of the race of men for many a thousand years. 
My place in my father’s palace was high. I man- 
aged the finances, governed the slaves, directed 
the field-labor, kept the goods and treasures and 
taught the preferred children. In my book, I 
wrote what every man well knows is the solemn, 
final and only truth: ‘Always obey the voice of the 
wise. Never depart from the counsels of the old. 
Guard thyself from considering what ariseth in 
thee.’ The one tempter, the Satan whom later 
ages have always feared, is disobedience, self-will. 

“Sirs, I have watched the rise and the fall of 
billions of men, of hundreds of peoples and na- 
tions. Solomon, wisest of all men, said, after me: 
‘Spare the rod, and spoil the child.’ Verily, ye 
must conform. 

“This case here is terrible; it is, however, not 
unique. In Old Egypt. which lasted many thous- 
ands of years, lasts actually to this dav, for long, 
for long, whenever a child was born that did not 
conform, we did not pause to argue, to explain, to 
punish, to cajole, to ask whether it was weak, or 
insane, or wayward, we killed it; and passed on. 
Fate is the lord of this earth. 

“But this child here, in this world of chaos and 
caprice, comes before you and asserts, as his right, 
to do as he pleases. I have heard that my brother, 
himself brilliant beyond measure, is prepared to 
say that it is even the duty of my client, the de- 
fendant, to provide Every Child with the widest 
variety and the greatest securitv of opportunities 
to do whatever he pleases. Good friends, it is 
monstrous. It will end in some daring cry that 
adults, groanups, are less important and have less 
rights than the children have. I call Osiris and 
Tsis and all the gods to witness that T stand here 
in protest against that subversion of human rights, 
that revolution, that topsvturveydom, that utter 
and unspeakable iniquity. Have the children made 
this world? Have they made these clothes, this 
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food, these buildings, these laws and social institu- 

tions, these hallowed and splendid and compelling 

customs? 

“Your Honor, I could wish that you would dis- 
miss this case with a non-suit. But if you will 
not do this, I am prepared to offer, in evidence 
here, proofs of various kinds that this Every Child 
is a danger to himself until controlled and regu- 
lated and that he is pernicious to other children as 
well as hateful to All Groanups. Only by train- 
ing and chastisement, by midnight labor, and low 
pay, and poor health, and restricted liberty, does 
he cease to be the most savage of all wild animals 
and become a law-abiding, a laborious and a con- 
tented citizen.” 

The Court, log. “The case will proceed. There are 
no grounds for a non-suit. It was said by 
the Judge of all the earth: ‘Suffer the little 
children to come unto me.’ With such a prece- 
dent, I cannot rule Every Child out of the 
Court of inferior jurisdiction. He might and 
probably, yes, certainly, would take an appeal. 
I really prefer not to risk being overruled.” 

Whereupon, the records show that this cele- 
brated case proceeded. Evidence was fully pre- 
sented upon both sides. Then the attorneys 
summed up for their clients. 

Rousseau, log. “Gentlemen of this Jury: I shall 
ask the Court to charge that since Every 
Child came into this world without any con- 
sent of his own or even knowledge thereof, he 
should be treated as a most distinguished 
guest. 

“T shall ask that the Court charge that the prog- 
ress of this world is wholly due to the different 
persons, to those who did not conform, to those 
who in greater or less degree scorned and revolted 
from Groanups. 

“T shall ask that the Court charge that the 
greater the variety of human beings the less the 
competition among them, and the more room for 
each and for all. 

“T shall ask the Court to charge that life to 
the Groanups themselves would be meaningless 
unless they had children to work for. 

“T shall ask that the Court charge that children 
are born good, that human souls are naturally 
right, that the little ones are better examples for 
the Groanups than the Groanups are for them. 

“And I shall ask the Court to charge that the 
most precious of all the possessions, the finest of 
all the rights of the Groanups is freedom, and that 
they cannot have it unless they have it in youth 
and childhood. The child slave means the man 
slave.” 
Ptah Hotep, log. “Your Honor and Gentlemen of 

the Jury: Do not mistake a rhapsody for an 
argument. Shall we turn over all these care- 
ful products of ours to barbarians? Shall the 
children in no wise recompense us for all our 
care of them? How are we to move about 
with our ditty work accomplished, our hard 
labor done, our perilous tasks performed tn- 
less we train some to such duties? Are we 
all to be aristocrats, all ignorant, all on top? 
Verily, we shall soon be contemplating 
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PORTLAND PROGRAM. 


Naturally, because of the year and the location 
the program has a large proportion of men and 
women of the Pacific Northwest. Practically all 
educational leaders of that section are scheduled 
for addresses. ‘ 

The most prominent names on the program 
from other sections, aside from the officers, are: 
Ella Flagg Young, Cora Wilson Stewart, Com- 
missioner P. P. Claxton, Commissioner E. O. 
Sisson of Idaho, Associate Superintendent Shal- 
low of New York City, Superintendent Albert 
Shiels, Los Angeles; Caroline Hedges, 
Chicago; Superintendent A. C. Barker, 
Oakland; Rudolph Archer, Valley City, N. D.; 
C. E. Hugh, University of California; George C. 
Jensen, Elko, Nev.; Miss A. M. Reinhart, Mills 
College, California; Horace Ellis, state superin- 
tendent, Indiana; John H. Finley, commissioner 
of education, state of New York; Thomas E. 
Finegan, assistant state commissioner, New York; 
C. G. Shultz, state superintendent, Minnesota; 
Z. M. Smith, state department, Indiana; John M. 
Munson, state department, Michigan; Superin- 
tendent John M. Doelle, Houghton, Mich.; H. H. 
Goddard, state department, Wisconsin; Mrs. 
Waters, Los Angeles; Frank D. Willey, New 
York; Stephen Knight, Denver; Mae Snow, Min- 
neapolis; Jacob Loeb, Chicago; Frank Irving 
Cooper, Boston; State Superintendent Mary C. 
Bradford, Denver; W. B. Owen, Chicago; Mrs. 
A. W. Moore, Chicago; C. B. J. Snyder, New 
York; J. J. Donovan, Oakland. : 

These are the speakers on general and depart- 
ment programs. Allowing for the usual num- 
ber of absences it will be a representative pro- 
gram, and mostly of new persons. 

These presidents of the departments are likely 
to be present: W. B. Owen of Chicago, Council; 
Elizabeth A. Woodward,” New York, Kindergar- 
ten; Georgia A. Alexander, Indianapolis, Ele- 
mentary; Edward C. Elliott, Montana, Higher; 
J. Asbury Pitman, Salem, Massachusetts, Normal ; 
W. J. Bogan, Chicago, Vocational; A. J. Graut- 
vourt, Cincinnati, Music; A. H. Sprout, Portland; 
Business; L. N. Hines, Crawfordsville, Ind., 
Child Hygiene; Baroness Rose Posse, Boston, 
Physical; O. M. Plummer, Portland, Administra- 
tion; Effie L. Power, Pittsburgh, Pa., Library; 
D. P. MacMillan, Special; Sara H. Fahey, New 
York, Classroom Teachers: Henry M. Leipsiger, 
New York, Wider Use of School Plant; A. H. 
Chamberlain, San Francisco, Educational Publi- 
cations. 


Wherever it is at all possible provision should 
be made for lighting the school grounds at night, 
and the working boys and girls and fathers and 


mothers should be invited to come over and make 


use of these grounds until ten o’clock. To this 
end grounds for baseball, indoor baseball and ten- 
nis should be provided in the most accessible loca- 
tions. Of course, this provision can only apply 
to schools that have grounds large enough for 
these games—Henry S, Curtis. 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT 


A DAY WITH JOHN BURROUGHS 
BY CHARLES G. PLUMMER, M. D. 
Salt Lake City 


When I stepped off the train that day at West 
Park, New York, the friend with whom I traveled, 
A. Houghton Pratt, said: “There is Mr. Bur- 
roughs coming down the street toward the station 


had the depth and the warmth and the shy quality 
one sees always when looking into the eyes of the 
wild animal whom one treats with the most kindly 
consideration. Just like the eyes of a fawn one 
meets in a sylvan dell, but without any fear ex- 
pressed in them, nor were they in any wise 
startled, rather a soft lively twinkle permeated 
them manifesting the keenest interest in everything. 


JOHN BURROUGHS AND CHARLES G. PLUMMER AT SLABSIDES 


now, he is coming to meet us.” I glanced in the 
direction he pointed and saw him with whom we 
were to spend the day at his home, “Riverby-on- 
the-Hudson,” walking briskly toward us, his 
weather-bronzed face wreathed in the most 
kindly smile a man’s face could wear. Of course 
I recognized John Burroughs, the greatest living 
naturalist, for I have a number of good pictures 
of him; but in no one of the pictures I have seen 
of this great man do the eyes say what those eyes 
said to me that day when they peered at 
me from underneath great shaggy eyebrows 
as he welcomed me to “Riverby.” They 


Almost the first question he asked was: “Well, 
Doctor, how are the boys and girls in Salt Lake?” 
And I told him of certain messages I had from 
various ones to him and while he knew none of 
those about whom I spoke he exhibited the live- 
liest sympathy for all who sought pleasure, recrea- 
tion and learning from his great out-of-doors. 
He made haste to say that he worshiped the 
same open field, the same tiny sapling or great 
tree, the same deep blue sky and the bluest of blue 
violets he found among his favorite hills, as the 
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HARDEST HIT BY PROGRESS 


Progress always hits the nearest progressives 
hardest just as Billy Sunday finds the best men 
and women the hardest to win. 

School men who have won no reputation along 
traditional lines are only too glad to find a chance 
to get in a new game early, while those who are 
already successful traditionally look upon the bluff 
and bluster of new ways and means as a reflection 
on their own excellent ways. 

Whoever has watched the ways of progress 
from the days of Colonel Francis W. Parker have 
seen the best men suffer most at every turn in the 
crusades, and it is more emphasized today than 
ever before. 

It is not alone in education but in all progress. 
Pasteur, Lister and Metchnikoff found _ their 
worst enemies in the ranks of the best physicians 
and surgeons, and those who profited by the reve- 
lations of these mighty leaders were the less suc- 
cessful men who had no pride in previous 
achievements. 

With clergymen it has been the same. Phillips 
Brooks was bitterly assailed by men of highest 
rank in his church, and men who were famous be- 
fore his day were soonest forgotten while men 
little known before became eminent because they 
accepted the new religious spirit. 

Must educational leaders of today repeat the ex- 
periences of other days? Why cannot men who 
have won just fame in the last twenty years be 
among the ieaders in the next ten years? They 
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can be if they will, bit they can révér lead from 
the rear. They can never go ahédd by putting 
on brakes. They will never advance by being 
obstructionists. The world in times of progress 
follows those who are farthest ahead. 

It is a temptation for a much experienced leader 
of yesterday to point out the mistakes of the fel- 
low who is running at high speed. 

There is nothing that requires as little brains as 
to watch for flaws. In the great munition plants 
the cheapest help is that which merely looks for 
flaws in the shells. The big men are those who 
make the most shells and let the cheap fellows 
throw out the occasional faulty shell. 

No man in a munition plant is ever promoted 
from a flaw tester to a shell maker, and it is 
equally true that no school man who magnifies the 
faults of other fellows ever does anything worth 
being tested by anyone. 

There is no sadder sight than to see a man who 
has been really great content to be shunted into 
the camp of the flaw testers. 

There is no need of it. All that is required is 
to get into the new game. The United States 
steel plants stopped making steel rails and made 
munitions when munition making paid bigger 
profits than rail making. 

No men can prove up the good in the new as 
well as those who have demonstrated power in 
other ways in earlier days if they only will. 


A CITY SCHOOLMASTER* 

We say it reverently: “Thank God for Angelo 
Patri.” We have often said: “Thank God for 
Mary Antin,” and with equal reverence we say 
it of Angelo Patri. 

It is different. Angelo Patri is no Mary Antin. 
He had no such school as she had. He had no 
such brilliant evolution. His school was at the 
opposite pole from hers. His was more real to 
most of little Italy of a quarter of a century ago. 

But Angelo Patri’s story is not a child’s life 
story as Mary Antin’s is. It is a teacher’s life 
story and more. It is a school story and more. 
It is a community story and more. It is the story 
of the making of an ideal city, a genuinely ideal 
city through a school, its principal and_ teacher, 
and their influence upon parents and of parents 
in turn upon all classes of people. 

What Herbert Quick’s “Brown Mouse” is to 
rural schools and rural life, Angelo Patri’s book 
is to city life with its infinitely greater complica- 
tions. 

It is too much to expect one man to have had 
all possible problems crowded into his life as a 
teacher and principal, nor is it necessary, for it 
is entirely legitimate to bring together all kinds 
of problems as though they were a real life 
story in every detail. Even were it all fiction it 
would be just as valuable. 

“A Schoolmaster in a Great City” should be 
read, per requirement if necessary, by every 
school board member, by every superintendent 
and member of his force, by every principal, by 


@*A Schoolmaster of a Great City.”” By Angelo Patri. New York; 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 221 pages. Price, $1.25, 
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every teacher, by every officer of a Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

We have never known a book so absolutely in- 
dispensable to the best promotion of the best life 
in a great city as is this book by Angelo Patri. 


> 


BAGLEY TO TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Dr. W. C. Bagley goes to Teachers College with 
Dean James E, Russell. This is the most con- 
flicting statement in the resultant emotions that 
we have written in many a day. To the Middle 
West it represents a tragedy; to the East it repre- 
sents great good fortune. No man is more 
needed in the West, to put it mildly, than is Dr. 
Bagley. As counselor, as leader, as spokesman 
he has come to be a national figure with the credit 
to Illinois. A short time ago Illinois had three 
prominent figures in professional education, and 
Iowa took one of them, Minnesota another, and 
New York takes the third. What can Illinois be 
thinking about? 

But to the East the picture is quite different. 
Dean Russell has the means, the foresight, the as- 
piration to surround himself with the noblest 
professional masters. He did not need Snedden; 
he does not need Bagley. He has a faculty full 
of men capable of being college presidents. 

He had a battalion of educational orators be- 
fore he took Snedden and Bagley. He could let 
a half dozen men loose on the conventions of the 
land and not be shy of men at home. 

But it does mean much that there is one 
teachers’ college in the land that proposes to be as 
big as any university. Teachers College, only one 
factor in Columbia, is the big factor numerically, 
and in the strength and reputation of its faculty. 
With the exception of President Butler, Beard 
and Dewey it would take the entire faculty of 
Columbia to match Teachers College in profes- 
sional activity with pen and voice. 

To the profession of teaching this has highest 
significance. 

It has long been our hope that the day would 
come when college professors would be required 
to know something about teaching before they 
practiced it on students, but there has been no 
place for them to qualify. Now there is to be a 
Teachers College, a College of Education fit to fit 
young professors for Harvard, Yale, or Princeton. 

Fortunately there is nothing sectional about 
Teachers College. It is the one absolutely na- 
tional educational institution in America, and 
Canada and Texas are as proud of its magnitude 
and professional majesty as are New York, New 
Jersey and New England. 


LOS ANGELES WAR RULE 

“All employees of the board who are now or 
hereafter become active members of any of the 
military or naval forces of the United States, or 
who enter the active military or naval service of 
the nation during a period of actual warfare, in- 
surrection, intervention or invasion, shall be 
granted leaves of absence during such service; 
and, upon their return from such service with 


an honorable record, their respective positions 
shall be open to them.” 

Those employees who will take the place of the 
teachers off to war will be accepted under the 
temporary service ruling of the board. 


4 > 


THE SURVEY OF CLAXTON 
_ The United States Bureau of Education is be- 
ing surveyed. The outcome will be watched with 
interest. 

_If the survey is a whitewash it will make itself 
ridiculous, while if it is a smirch it will be a 
tragedy. 

Booker T. Washington’s great motto at Tuske- 
gee was: “He who makes no mistakes does noth- 
ing. He who makes many loses his job.” 

The virtues of the Bureau are many, its mis- 
takes are few but glaring. Secretary Lane should 
have insisted that Dr. Claxton intensify the uni- 
versally acknowledged virtues of the Bureau and 
eliminate the questionable features of its 
activities, 

The two extremes are well known. It would 
have been easy to have said to Dr. Claxton: “Keep 


away from the danger edge. Put speed on the 
safe course.” 


CREDIT FOR BIBLE STUDY* 

We have occasion for congratulation when we 
receive a book of 317 pages, brought out by an 
enterprising publishing house, recounting the ex- 
tent to which states and-cities have provided for 
accrediting Bible study out of school because we 
were unwittingly in at the birth of this move- 
ment. 

In Mr. Wood’s book he says: “The idea of high 
schools giving credit for outside Bible study seems 
to have originated with Dr. Vernon P. Squires, 
now Dean of the College of Liberal Arts of the 
University of North Dakota. In the fall of 1911 
Dr. Squires... gave an address before the 
State Education Association at Fargo” on the ig- 
norance of the Bible by his students. 

Now, in the interest of educational. embryology 
it may be said that the editor of the Journal of 
Education gave an address before that same as- 
sociation on the evening before Dr. Squires’ now 
famous address. In that evening-before ad- 
dress Mr. Winship ridiculed the idea of not giv- 
ing credit for music studied outside of school, giv- 
ing an account of a few cities which had begun 
to give credit for instrumental music lessons by 
outside music teachers. 

At the close of the lecture Dr. Squires took the 
editor to his room for a conference, saying: “A 
great idea has come to me. I have a paper to be 
read tomorrow. It is full of facts about the ig- 
norance of the Bible by my students, but I have 
had no remedy; I have diagnosed the disease and 
left it there. Now I am going to suggest giving 
school credits for outside Bible study.” 

To this we replied: “Mature the idea, send me 
the paper and I will nationalize it.” All the won- 


**School and Coll Credit for Outside Bible Study.” By Clarence 


N.Y: World Book Company. 


Ashton Wood. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
Cloth. 317 pages. Price, $1.50. 
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derful work that has come in nationalization of the 
idea which came to Dr. Squires as he listened to 
the lecture is now.gathered by Mr. Wood and is 
published by the World Book Company, all of 
which makes us very happy. 
COMMUNITY BOND BUYING 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, state superintendent 
of Colorado, urges every school district in the’state 
to buy a community Liberty Bond. Every child 
and every home can contribute a little and have 
a Liberty Bond owned by the school. Even a 
$50 bond will bring a little interest every six 
months so as to have the school realize its helpful- 
ness to the country and the government’s helpful- 
ness to the school. 


vy 


NATION’S GRAND REUNION 


“The Nation’s Grand Reunion” is the name 
selected for the big out-of-doors reception to the 
delegates to the N. E. A. in Portland, July 7 to 14. 
This affair will be unique in the history of the 
N. E. A., because no other city has ever organized 
state societies to take a hand in entertaining visi- 
tors to this annual convention. In Portland’s 
great scenic park the different societies composed 
of folks from eastern, southern and middle west- 
ern states will give an afternoon to welcoming 
teachers from the “Old Home Town.” Each 
state society will have its booth from which re- 
freshments will be served, and about which com- 
mittees will be at work helping teachers find 
Oregon residents from their home state, or help- 
ing Oregonians locate visitors from their old 
homes. 

The Nation’s Grand Reunion promises to be 
one of the leading events of the 1917 convention. 


CHICAGO TEACHERS 
The following item appeared in the daily papers 
throughout the country and it tells its own 
story :-— 

Chicago, May 2i—The Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation, the centre of some 
dissension in the public school system in 
the last two years, has severed its con- 
nection with organized labor, it was an- 
nounced by the Chicago Federation of 
Labor today. John Fitzpatrick, presi- 
dent of the Labor Federation, said the 
action was necessary because of the rul- 
ing of Jacob Loeb, president of the board 
of education, prohibiting teacher mem- 
bership in labor unions. He added that 
since the state supreme court had held 
that boards of education in Illinois have 
the right to refuse to employ as a teacher 
anyone who is or is not a member of the 
labor union, the withdrawal of the 
teachers’ organization was the only way 
to keep it intact. 

We have no knowledge as to the effect of this 
in any way upon anyone. 
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LANGUAGE INADEQUATE 


lhe dictionary furnishes no language adequate 
to properly express the contempt with which en- 
lightened educators hold those who. are skilfully 
trying to avoid giving adequate credit to Mrs. 
Josephine Corliss Preston, state superintendent 
of Washington, for starting the teachers’ cottage 
movement in 1905, and to Mrs. Cora Wilson 
Stewart of Kentucky, for starting and promoting 
the education of adult illiterates. It is time for 
officials and other prominent persons to retreat 


from their attempts to divert praise from those 
to whom credit is due. 


TESTING PUBLIC SENTIMENT 


Superintendent R. J. Tighe is an ardent be- 
liever in the Gary plan because of what it is 
achieving in El Paso, and the parents of the dis- 
trict in which it is tried are equally enthusiastic, as 
was demonstrated in a referendum vote. 

As always, there are those who oppose so great 
an innovation, declaring that parents did not like 
it, but in a referendum the vote was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the Gary plan. A seven-hour 
day had no terrors for the parents. 


‘ 


LIBERTY LOAN 


The Liberty Loan offers the one medium by 
which _every American can feel the thrill of 
patriotism in his pocket, the one opportunity to 
“cash in” patriotic sentiment, to liquidate his emo- 
tions, to give the “true ring” to his devotion to the 
flag, to have his Godspeed to the government on 
duty 365 days in the year. 


A Massachusetts jury fined a principal $100 
for punishing a pupil too severely. The father 
had sued for $3,000. It is only a little while 
since the Massachusetts courts always sided 
with the teacher. Times have changed and 
teachers and principals must govern themselves 
accordingly. 


Closing a side street beside a schoolhouse dur- 
ing school hours, making the street a part of the 
playground, is now quite common. 


State Superintendent R. H. Wilson of Okia- 
homa well says that a “course of study” should be 
in the clearest form in order that no confusion or 
loss of effort will result. 


American Institute of Instruction, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Boston, June 29 to 
July 3, inclusive. 


The teacher needs a keynote for his work as 
much as the musician needs a keynote for his song 


We need leaders to get the schools out of ruts 
without having them turn turtle. 


Every school must be more flexible. 


N. E. A., Portland, Oregon, July 7-14. i 
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VACATION OPPORTUNITY 


Music and 
Ambitious Departmental Teachers 


An opportunity for those seeking to specialize in Public School Music to obtain 
thorough and practical training. 


An opportunity for the Supervisor to gain fresh inspiration for the coming year, 
through contact with the latest ideas in the music educational world. 


AT THE 
OF THE 
—_— Institute of Normal Methods 
Eastern Session Western Session 
JULY 5 TO JULY 26, 1917 JUNE 25 TO JULY 13, 1917 
LASELL SEMINARY NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Auburndale, Mass. Evanston, Ill. 


Send at Once for Prospectus 


The Series Which Forms the Basis of 
Instruction in This-Summer Course Is 


THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES 


Four Papil’s Books and Three Teacher’s Manuals 


A series which is based on the principle that a feeling for 
art should first be created and that not until this has 
been established should the theory of music be developed. 


A series which applied to every selection, before it was permitted 
a place in the course, the three tests of true musical worth, 
distinct permanent value, and unmistakable appeal to childhood. 


Already in Use in Over 2,200 Cities, Towns and Counties 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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WINNING THE MOUNTAINEERS 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


Jennie Burkes has a great story to tell and she 
tells it admirably, but though one feels the thrills 
of adventure, the pride of achievement, and the 
near hysterics of laughter as he listens to her re- 
cital of her experiences as superintendent of 
Claiborne County, Tennessee, he can only faintly 


JENNIE BURKES 


MARGARET SLATTERY 


one else on the program. Over, and above all 
memories of big men arfd beautiful women in 
Washington there stand out the messages of Mar- 
garet Slattery, nearly every page of whose writ- 
ings Miss Burkes has read since that day. 

The founding of Lincoln Memorial University 


M. P. SHAWKEY 


appreciate the significance of it unless he knows 
somewhat of the prejudices and traditions of the 
mountaineers among whom she was born and with 
whom her great work was accomplished while 
she was yet a mere slip of a mountain girl. 

Born in the mountains of North Carolina, the 
family came to the Cumberland Mountains. of 
Tennessee when she was six years old. Here 
she found and was found by the Harrow School, 
a school established by public spirited people of 
the North. Here she received all of her girlhood 
education. 

She was barely seventeen when she took the 
county teachers’ examination. The Lincoln 
Memorial University of Cumberland Gap offered 
a scholarship to the applicant who made _ highest 
mark in the examination. This Jennie Burkes 
won with a record of 94 per cent. The effect of 
this winning was great upon the girl and upon her 
reputation in the community. 

Her first school’ had an attendance of near 
fifty, a third of whom were older than herself. 
The term was three months and the pay forty 
dollars a month, but public enthusiasm over her 
success led the patrons to subscribe the money for 
a two-months’ extension. 

On this, her first earnings, she went to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to attend a National Sunday School 
convention, remaining three weeks, appreciating 
everything and everybody. Although only seven- 
teen she went to Washington alone, but Bob Tay- 
lor was senator from Tennessee and he took great 
delight in having the girl see everything and meet 
everybody. The story of those three weeks is 
well worth telling. From that time Jennie Burkes 


has felt that she knew her country, in which she 
has a mountaineer’s pride. 

That which did the most for her in Washington 
was the address of Margaret Slattery, a leader 
in that convention. 


Miss Burkes can recall no 


under the inspiration of General O. O. Howard 
and other patriotic leaders brought great opportu- 
nities to the young men and women of the moun- 
tains, and to none more nobly than to the girl who 
won its first scholarship by her rank in the county 
examination. 

As soon as the five-months’ term of her school 
closed, Jennie entered the Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity on her scholarship and ever after was at 
the college so much of every year as she was not 
teaching. 

Six of the boys from her first school went to 
the Lincoln Memorial University and were ac- 
cepted on her “certificate.” All of these boys 
stayed in college two or three years and one of 
them will graduate from the University of Ten- 
nessee, June, 1917. 

The second year she taught a mountain valley 
school at fifty dollars a month for four months; 
the third year in another country school, and _ the 
fourth year at the county seat for nine months, 
five as principal of the elementary school and four 
months in the high school as teacher of English 
and history. The fifth vear she was at the ex- 
treme limit of the county and the sixth year in 
Cumberland Gap. 

Whenever she was not teaching she was making 
reputation as a student in Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity and the Summer School of the South at 
the University of Tennessee. 

In 1913 she had the courage to take the state ex- 
amination for a county superintendent’s certificate, 
and won a life certificate, which has rarely been 
attained in such an examination. 

Prejudice against women was great in the Cum- 
berland Mountains four years ago and she was of 
a Democratic family, and in the County Court that 
elected the county superintendent there were fif- 
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Books for 


Bourne and Benton’s 
American History 


Includes the European background and the 
period of discovery and exploration. 


Bourne and Benton’s History of the 
United States 


Gives prominence to social and industrial prog- 
Manly-Bailey Lessons in English 


Rich in content, practical, effective, and in- 
creasingly popular. 


Introductory 


Dunn’s The Community and the Citizen 


Reveals to youth the privileges and responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SERIES 


Huebsch-Smith’s Progressive Lessons 
in German 
A direct-method course. 
Short and Elson’s Introduction to 
Mathematics 


Correlates arithmetic, elementary algebra, and 
constructive geometry. 


Manly-Bailey Junior High School 
English 
For seventh and eighth school years. 


Sandwick and Bacon’s Junior High 
School Speller 


Brown’s Hygiene in Home and Town 


Books Rural Life and Agriculture 


Lewis’ Farm-Business Arithmetic 


This is more than an arithmetic—it is a prac- 
tical guide to the business side of farming. 


Weed and Riley’s 
Agriculture 


Practical studies in soil preparation and crop 
production. 


Introduction to 


Sanford’s Story of Agriculture in the 
United States 


The history of the occupation and mode of life 
of the majority of the American people. 


Halligan’s Fundamentals of Agriculture 
A standard high school text written by experts. 


New Books for High Schools 


Buhlig’s Business English 


Meets every need for practical training in the 
successful use of English. 


Knowles’ Oral English 


Teaches students how to prepare what is worth 
hearing and how to deliver it effectively. 


Opdycke’s Working Composition 
A fresh and inspiring text upon oral and written 
English. 


Elhuff’s General Science 


A course that is rich in content, scientific in 
spirit, educative, and instructive in the highest 
degree. 


Laboratory Manual to accompany the 
above text. 


Dooley’s Vocational Mathematics for 
Girls 
A companion volume to the author’s very suc- 
cessful book for boys. 


Temple’s Practical Drawing 
For beginners in industrial courses. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


James E. West is writing his name high on the 
honor rolls of American patriots. Dean James E. 
Russell of Teachers College has written BOY 
SCOUTS in capital letters and in that wonderful 
movement the name of James E. West leads all the 
rest. 

, 

J. H. Keating, long-time superintendent of 
schools of South Pueblo, has long been recognized 
as high man in Colorado because of the combination 
of personal leadership, professional efficiency and 
length of service, but the practically unanimous de- 
sire of North Pueblo that the two school districts 
be united with Mr. Keating as the superintendent 
of the united district was the greatest conceivable 
honor in view of the traditions of the two districts. 
Unfortunately there seem to be legal restrictions 
against such union within two years. 


O. H. Benson is proving, as was expected, to be 


the man of the hour in leadership of school boys 
and girls in crop increase in this crisis. 

Superintendent M. A. Cassidy of Lexington, 
Kentucky, whose work we have followed closely 
for many years, is in the front rank in local leader- 
ship in education, in having the latest equipment 
for efficiency, in adapting the school to life, in the 
elimination of the traditionally useless in subject 
matter and in methods. 


Hugh J. Baldwin is an active and influential 
member of the California House of Representa- 
tives. He is a native of Lynn, Massachusetts, 
where he was educated. He was superintendent of 
San Diego County for many years, and declined a 
“sure thing” re-election for the race for the nomi- 
nation for state superintendent, but it was no one’s 
year but Edward Hyatt’s. However, he had his 
time-honored popularity in San Diego and went to 
the state legislature. 


WINNING THE MOUNTAINEERS 


Continued from page 666. 


teen Republicans and only seven Democrats. I 
have had the story of that election from Judge 
J. H. S. Morrison of Cumberland Gap. He pre- 
sided over the Court but had no vote except in 
case of a tie. There were twenty present and she 
received ten votes (seven Democratic and three 
Republican) and Judge Morrison broke the tie in 
her favor. 

After two years she was unanimously re-elected, 
and after a year of her second term went to Ala- 
bama as one of the assistants to State Superinten- 
dent W. F. Feagin at a salary of $1,500 and her 
expenses. 

Those three years as county superintendent put 
her on the map locally and nationally. She was 
president of the State Teachers’ Association, 
Eastern section, was on the program of the South- 
ern Education Conference, and of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, National Education 
Association, at Detroit in 1916. 

As the result of the address before the Southern 
Education Conference, President W. P. Shawkey 
put her upon his superintendents’ program at De- 
troit and as a result of that address she was in- 
vited by two northern state associations to go upon 
their programs and was selected for the Alabama 
position because of that Detroit address. 

We know of no equally thrilling story of three 
years in a saddle through mountain fastnesses, 
eliminating politics, consolidating schools, inspir- 
ing good-roads building, lengthening school terms, 
increasing teachers’ pay, repairing old school- 
houses and building new ones, heightening the 
qualifications of teachers and tightening their hold 
on jobs. She has certainly put Claiborne County 
on the map nationally and has honored Lincoln 
Memorial University as few young women have 
honored any institution of learning. 


THE CELEBRATED CASE OF EVERY 
CHILD V. ALL GROANUPS 


Continued from page 660. 

chaos. ‘The counsel for the Plaintiff says that 

Every Child usually prefers useful labor. But 

I misdoubt him much, with his poetizings of 

back-to-Nature and with his howls,—I speak 

plainly of a necessity to do justice to my out- 
raged client,—for it is common sense that the 
security of property and the continuance of 
humanity depend upon a reasonable subjec- 
tion of the young to the old, of the ignorant 
to the knowing, of the weak to the powerful.” 

Court, log. “Gentlemen of the Jury, this 
Court has noted with interest and gratification 
that you have attended to the evidence in this 
case closely. I have considered the requests 
of the attorney for the Plaintiff that I charge 
the jury upon several points. I have also 
heard the final argument of the most ancient 
and reverend counsel for the defendant in this 
action. Being myself a German, the counsel 
for the Plaintiff is unlikely to influence me 
unduly, for he is French. But I suggest that 
the one right of every man is to an indepen- 
dent livelihood. And now I have decided to 
leave to you the case in toto. You are Amer- 
icans, the heirs of all lands and ages. You 
love freedom, and resent lordships. Gentle- 
men, retire, and when your verdict is ready, 
report.” 

The Foreman, log. “This jury has gone over the 
several points in the action here, and we don’t 
seem to have much difficulty. It is about as 
plain as the breeches of cotton bagging that 
I wore as a boy. It appears to me that I es- 
caped most of the troubles of Every Child. I 
just thought for myself. My associates upon 
this jury are more or less plain like myself. 
There isn’t a college graduate among us,—it 
takes two hundred and sixty men to find one 
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and this is only one of many ways in which THE WORLD BOOK is different. We offer 
you copies of these colored plates to encourage you to make the anniversary of the admission 
of your state into the Union an occasion for the study of the high points in your state’s history. 
Show your patriotism. 


Make Your STATE DAY Loyalty Day 


RTY-TWO of the states in the Union have adopted state flags. Can you pick out your 
state flag? THE WORLD BOOK has reproduced each of these flags in four colors 


MIDLAND ScHOOLS 


No previous effort has beep made If I could k ; 

to bring together in story form WORLD BOOK away from my 
the world’s scholarship in the 
solving of everyday problems, and 
to simplify and vitalize it so that 
what has heretofore been a mere 
skeleton of facts is clothed in 
teal fiesh and blood pulsatiag 
with life and activity. 


‘The World Book 


An Absolutely New Proposition PIMEKARO. ALA. 


Volume 1 of THE 


eleven year old boy long enough to 
examine it I might give you an 
intelligent opinion of it. 

I believe it must be a great work. 


The Country Is Preparing 


—executives and managers everywhere are Can teachers be less interested? To do their 
looking into their plants and shops witha new work well they should have at hand the 
viewpoint—“What can make my business very best. Antiquated methods and in- 
more efficient? What will enable me todo _ efficient equipment will no more fit them 
more and better work at less cost? What will for successful work than the flint-lock and 
constitute real preparedness in my work?” “Monitor” will win the world’s peace. 


—a summary of the most recent development in organizing and administering schools. 
—a plan book of outlines, questions, graphics, programs, booklets, essays. 
—an exponent of the latest word regarding the newer phases of education. 6°* 
—an authority on the new and important methods of presentation. 
—a source of visualieed knowledge on every subject taught. ‘ 
—an everyday guide for desk and assignment purposes, 


Have’ Volume 1 come to your desk. Let it do its 
own “‘talking.”” 


HANSON-ROACH-FOWLER 


FLAG 
BOOKLET FREE 


Contains beautiful colored plates showing the Flags 
of ail American Countries. the Flags of all States, the 
Story of Flags, Flag Day Prog . Quotat and 


ises. 
"7 Sent FREE to School People 
Velume 1, THE WORLD BOOK 


COMPANY og Send no money—the book is FREE to you according to the terms 
y of the convenient coupon. Fill it in and mail today. 
CHICAGO EAS 
KANSAS CITY NEW YORK HANSON-ROACH-FOWLER COMPANY Jo&ES 
e CHICAGO, ILL. = 
= 
> 


Without charge or obligation on my part send me Volume 
1, THE W BOOK, for free examination. 


F lag Book 


Check if you 
want a FREE Position 
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college graduate. Most of us have been do- 
ing about as we pleased. But some of us 
have suffered, some of us; and our verdict is, 
—unanimously, ‘To be free is to live. Dam- 
ages for the Plaintiff—whatever opportuni- 
ties the Defendant can provide.’ ” 

The Court, log.’ “The Clerk will record the ver- 
dict. Let the tax assessors govern them- 
selves accordingly, and the Sheriff make the 
levies. The Jury is discharged, with pay ac- 
cording to law.” 

Whereupon Every Child sauntered up to Ptah 
Hotep and remarked cheerfully: “Say, Mister, 
when you have time some day, I’d like to have a 
talk with you about how boys lived there in Egypt. 
Just tell me when you can spare the time. Do you 
know where I can get a decent job, fair hours and 
pay?” 

Judge Froebel, passing out: “What’s that I hear? 
Looking for a job. Here, Foreman Lincoln. I'll 
appoint you guardian of the child. and parole him 
in your care. See that the state and the child suf- 
fer no harm. And, say, if you can get time. be- 
fore long, I wish that you would drop into a school 
or two just to see whether or not there is as much 
variety in the work offered to boys as there is va- 
riety of boys offered to the school by the Creator. 
T’d like your opinion on that point. And, by the 
way, isn’t there some variety of girls, too? Thank 
you for inquiring.” 


Perhaps, we Americans are losing some of our 
assets. Perhaps, we are using gold where lead 
would do as well. Perhaps, we don’t know gold 
when we see it. Perhaps, we might gain a little 
by reflecting upon this celebrated case of Every 
Child versus All Groanups. Perhaps, even par- 
ents as well as teachers and taxpayers don’t al- 
ways understand Every Child when he or she 
visits them. Perhaps, we take, mistake, this world 
for lord. It changes, it passes, only the child for- 
ever arrives new. 


AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DE- 
LIGHT 


Continued from page 661. 


girls and boys in Utah sought when they tramped 
in the open. 

We walked along slowly to “Riverby” up an old 
winding village road until we came to the great 
gray stone house, setting back from the Hudson 
about two hundred yards, and there we hurriedly 
changed our clothes for a tramp up among the 
hills to “Slabsides,” and on the steps of that justly 
celebrated cabin the above picture was snapped. 

There were four of us in the party, the master, 
his biographer, Dr. Clara Barrus, A. Houghton 
Pratt and myself. And as we rambled up into 
the hemlock hills we chatted together like a bunch 
of children out for a frolic in the mild November 
air. We listened to the words that bubbled spon- 
taneously from his lips, that interpreted his obser- 
vations to us, in the attitude of real disciples. 
Just an everyday jaunt it was to him, a part of his 
very being, and he gave as willingly as any master 
ever gave to willing ears and attentive hearts. 

He quizzed me at times about the growth in 
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interest in nature study in Utah, what was being 
done along the lines of real pioneering in his great 
field, and I told him progress was being made and 
that I expected great things from his teachings be- 
ing given to the world. Then he turned to me 
with a rare smile and said: “You know if you bait 
your hook with your heart the fish always bite!” 
and went on to observe another item of interest 
to each one of us. 

Just before we reached “Slabsides” as we were 
going up quite a steep ascent he stopped suddenly 
and called out: “Hello, here’s—Doctor, do you 
know what this unusual blossom And_ he 
pointed to that rare tiny yellow blossom clinging 
closely to the bare limbs of the witch hazel, so 
odorous, oh, so odorous on that almost balmy 
November day. So we journeyed up toward his 
retreat from which so much has been given to the 
world as the work of his pen, until just as we 
stopped at the door he said: “One day last sum- 
mer there were a hundred and fifty Vassar girls 
here and I was knee deep in girls all day!” A 
soft chuckle escaped his lips as we laughed 
heartily at his sally and went inside the cabin. 

We talked about his surroundings and the years 
he had delved in his inexhaustible quarry on every 
side and of his birthdays being celebrated in 
America as “Bird Days.” And he urged me to 
tell him more in detail of the April 3, 1915, his 
seventy-eighth birthday, when the school girls and 
boys of Utah made jubilee in his honor. He was 
just as happy over the activities held in our far- 
off mountain home to signalize his birth, as he 
could have been had his own children participated 
in them. 

His love accompanied me homeward bound, 
every bit of the way, and many times I have ex- 
pressed to girls and boys the deep appreciation of 
this great humanist for anything and everything 
done to save the birds in our great state. Always 
his message is to save and build for another day 
because we cannot have the wild folk with us long 
unless we do, and he wants it known that eyes and 
ears are given us to be used in getting acquainted 
with all the things about us. 

—Reprinted from Deseret News, March 30, 1917. 
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WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE DRAFT REGISTRATION. 


The nation-wide registration under the selec- 
tive draft law was not attended with any serious 
disturbance anywhere. There were a very few 
arrests here and there of persons who tried to 
obstruct or discourage registration, and at Butte, 
Montana, there was a quickly-quelled riot, caused 
by a street parade of alien men and women; but, 
in general, the conspiracies and propaganda of the 
anti-conscriptionists came to nothing. The young 
men of the country between the prescribed ages 
responded promptly and patriotically to the call, 
and the indications are that, when the figures are 
all in, it will be found that the total exceeds the 
estimated ten million. There is every reason to 
hope that, when the draft for which this was the 
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Practicality Their Keynote 


LEWIS AND HOSIC’S PRACTICAL 
ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Wituiam D. Lewis, A. M, Principal, Wil- 
liam Penn High School, Philadelphia, and 
James Feminc Hosic, Ph. M., Head of De- 
partment of English, Chicago Normal College. 
HIS book is the outgrowth of the 
new movement to distinguish be- 
tween English for work and English for 
leisure. Instead of dwelling upon the 
art of English, it devotes itself to the 
utility of English and consequently 
emphasizes the necessity for the use of 
good English in the ordinary affairs of 
life. Its freshness-and forcefulness make 
it a book of remarkable interest, and 
letter writing and oral work receive 


DRYER’S ELEMENTARY 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


By CHartes Repway Dryer, F. G.S.A., 
F. R. G. S., Formerly Professor of Geog- 
raphy and Geology, Indiana State Normal 

School. 


NEW kind of geography to fill a 
new and definite need. It deals 
with the activities of human life, taking 
up physical geography only in its relation 
to human wants. The facts of industry 
and commerce are presented in a way 
that is both intelligible and impressive to 
young people. Its live, informal style, 
its illustrations and its carefully chosen, 
pertinent facts make it a most attractive 
text-book for boys and wn from twelve 


special attention. to sixteen years of f age. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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NEW SUMMER READING 
FOR SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS 


PROBLEMS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. Snedden $1.50 
THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. Thomas 1.60 


os 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY. Smith 1.75 
A STUDY OF FAIRY TALES. Kready ‘ 1.40 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION AS A SOCIAL PROBLEM. cent 70 
THE EDUCATIONAL BEARINGS OF MODERN PSYCHOLOGY. Meredith  .70 
ECONOMY IN SECONDARY EDUCATION. Russell .40 
THE TEACHER AS ARTIST. Horne .40 


A Summer Guide for Old and Young Gardeners 


HOW TO MAKE THE GARDEN PAY. A manual for the intensive cultivation of Home 
Vegetable Gardens. By Edward Morrison and Charles Thomas Brues, Assistant 
Professor of Economic Entomology, Harvard University. 

Written in simple, clear English that the pupil in the grammar grades may read easily, this 
book presents just the information he needs to know. School Edition. 60 cents. Postpaid. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


4 PARK ST. 
BOSTON 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE WORLD BOOK, ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE 
IN STORY AND PICTURE. Editor-in-chief, M. V. 
O’Shea. Editor, Ellsworth D. Foster. Editor for 
Canada, George H. Locke, assisted by 150 distinguished 
men and women. In eight volumes. Volumes I and 
II ready. Chicago, Kansas City, New York: Hanson- 
Roach-Fowler Company. Cloth. About 800 pages 
inches) per volume. 

This is certainly a remarkable set of books. They are 
entirely unlike any encyclopedias that have gone before. 

This is the first set of books of the kind that we have 
felt in the least inclined to recommend for school pur- 
chase, but these are wholly valuable. They are focused 
for school use. There appears to be no padding, no in- 
troduction of valueless topics. None of the writing ap- 
pears to be “hack work.” They are adequately illustrated 
but are not mere picture books. 

There is a successful attempt to introduce some real 
pedagogy, some schoolroom methods, especially in twenty- 
one columns on the teaching of addition. There are five 
columns on the best use of the adjective. There are forty 
columns on agriculture, wholly from the standpoint of to- 
day. The geographical features in maps, charts, diagrams 
and other illustrations with brilliant descriptions are 
wholly different from the traditional encyclopedic treat- 
ment. There is a suggestive program for Arbor Day and 
one for every other “day” set apart by school officials. 
The maps of the World Book are invaluable. Far beyond 
any other attempt to meet this need have these authors 
succeeded. In the first place they have given us the latest 
word in science, art, industry, commerce, finance, scholar- 
ship, education, statesmanship and literature. 

There is on every page evidence of the work of masters 
in the art and science of book-making. There is every- 
where the revelation of the scientist’s exactness as to 


fact, of the skill of the literary expert, of devotion to edu- 
cation 


HOLLIS DANN MUSIC COURSE. 

COMPLETE MANUAL FOR TEACHERS IN ONE 
VOLUME. 

FIRST YEAR MUSIC. Rote-Songs for Kindergarten 

‘ and First Year. Second Year Music, Third Year 
Music, Fourth Year Music, Fifth Year Music. 

MUSIC WRITING BOOK NO. I. 

“MUSIC WRITING BOOK NO. 2. 

MUSIC WRITING BOOK NO. 3. To accompany Part 
II of Musical Dictation. 

All by Hollis Dann, Director of Music, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
American Book Company. 

Those who recall the struggle of years for even the 
slightest perfunctory recognition of music as a public 
school subject will appreciate the significance of having 
a man like Hollis Dann, an artist, a scientist, and a philo- 
sopher, in charge of school music in a university like Cor- 
nell, devoting himself to the public schools by preparing 
a series of nine music books for public school use. 

No other subject, however securely it may be anchored 
in tradition, has such a series of books as these. 

“The Manual for Teachers,” a book of 224 pages, is at 
once a scientific treatise and an everyday handbook. It 
is so definite in detail, so scrupulously correct scientifically 
and artistically that it stoops to conquer the timid begin- 
ner in the profession while it rises inspirationally for the 
teacher in normal school and college. There is nothing 
simpler or more winsome in kindergarten melodies than 
are the one hundred and sixty-two songs for the kinder- 
garten and for first grade children. It is incredible in view 
of the past that one book can have a song for practically 
every school day in the year, and everyone of the merry 
rote songs is as simple as it is frolicsome, and as scientific 
as it is simple. 

Writing music! Writing music in the third, fourth and 
fifth grades and a book, a music writing book, for each of 
these grades! What would the leaders of leaders in music 
pedagogy of a few years ago have thought of any propo- 
sition such as Hollis Dann presents with as little pretense 
to newness as though it were an ordinary school primer! 

What the electric light is to the candle, what the auto- 

mobile is to the bicycle, what the rainbow is to the soap 
bubble, what harmony is to rhythm, such a series of public 
school music books is to the school methods in music in 
which we once rejoiced with exceeding great joy. 


ORAL AND WRITTEN ENGLISH. Book Two. By 
Milton C. Potter, H. Jeschke and Harry O. Gillet. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 420 pp. Price, 64 cents. 

It would be interesting to know how many textbooks 
on English we have noticed in these columns in thirty-one 
years. We are often asked if the writing of notices of 
textbooks is never drudgery. We can answer in all sin- 
cerity that it is more and more a delightful diversion. 

There was a time when there was great sameness in 
books on any subject.’ If an author developed genius 
every publisher put someone at work to imitate him, but 
now the land is full of men and women in school and out 
who teach English skilfully and can tell how they do it 
artistically. There was a time when a publisher wanted 
to bind every author to write only for him and when an 
author wanted a publisher to bind himself to have no other 
author in his subject. It is getting to be a rare experience 
for anyone to write a textbook. It is a question of com- 
bination. Here is a good illustration of the publisher’s art. 
A successful teacher of English is found in Cleveland, a 
man who has a school in which all English is admirably 
learned is found in Chicago, and a superintendent who has 
many schools with exceptional English teaching is found 
in Milwaukee, and the editorial art of the publishing house 
brings the wisdom, the genius, the experience of the three 
together and a wonderful book is produced. 

In such a race for superiority in textbook making the 
state-made textbook scheme looks like the skeleton of a 
worn-out horse taking the dust of a procession of auto- 
mobiles with no speed limit. 


WORKING COMPOSITION. By John B. Opdycke, 
Julia Richman High School, New York City. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 350-pp: - Price, $1.22. 

Never have we seen a better adaptation of culture to 
vocational advantage than here. Never have we seen in a 
school book a better spirit of appreciation of the worthiness 
of the laborer. 

Just as you cannot teach English by merely teachinz 
English, but only by using good English in all the subjects 
being learned by children, so you cannot teach the dignity 
of labor by merely teaching the dignity of labor, but by 
magnifying the worthiness of labor in the various subjects 
learned in school. 

Something has been done in this matter by Industrial 
Problems in Arithmetic and more by Industrial and Com- 
mercial Geography and Industrial History, but nowhere 
can the same things be accomplished as in utilizing les- 
sons in English for magnifying its daily use in labor. 

Mr. Opdycke well says that to base oral and written 
composition exclusively upon the literary classics is simply 
to miseducate, to misfit the pupil for easy adjustment to 
those interests in the world to which he will be called 
immediately upon leaving school. 

Mr. Opdycke’s aim in this book is to connect composi- 
tion work with life and work and human experiences, and 
he meets his aim remarkably. well by linking literature 
with labor. He humanizes literature and ennobles labor. 
There is nothing narrowing about this book. It is no 
better adapted to the farmer’s boy or the mechanic’s boy 
than to the son of a university president or a son of an 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 

This book is so human, is so absolutely in a class by 
itself that it will be wholesome for every youth in Amer- 
ica to have a year’s composition work with it. 


THE SCIENTIFIC MEASUREMENT OF CLASS- 
ROOM PRODUCTS. By J. Crosby Chapman and 
Grace Preyer Rush, both of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. Boston, New York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Cloth. 191 pp. Price. $1.25. 

This is an earnest effort to skilfully aid teachers to 
make real measurements of classroom work by learning 
the standardized value of the products of classroom work. 
Although there are wide differences of opinion as to the 
value of the measurements there is no difference of 
opinion as to the necessity of knowing how to make such 
measurements so long as they are demanded by the spirit 
of the times. 

This book is in a class by itself in that it actually pre- 
sents all styles of measurements as worked out by the mas- 
ters among experts, and master methods in each subject. 
The experts whose original papers are published in the 
various subjects are Dr. L. P. Ayres, Dr. F. W. Ballou, 
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Gregg 


Shorthand 


The Choice of 70% of the 


High Schools 


HOSEN by nearly three-fourths of the cities 

whose high schools teach shorthand because it 

has been proved to have the three essentials of per- 

fect shorthand —SIMPLICITY, ACCURACY, and 
SPEED—in a superlative degree. 


Results of Regents Shorthand Examination 
in New York State 


The records for all the high schools of the state out- 
side of New York City, covering four examination 
periods since 1914, show that of the Pitmanic 
students taking advanced shorthand only 46 per cent 
passed the final examination, while of the students 
using Gregg 70.4 per cent passed. 


This means that of every twenty pupils taking short- 
hand, five fat/ with Pitman who would succeed with 
Gregg. If you are using an old-time method, why 


not insure the success of these pupils in your school 


by changing systems? 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Loss of Sleep 


is frequently caused by a depletion 
of the phosphates of the brain 


Conditions that weaken the brain force, 
naturally disturb the mental processes, 
and cause restlessness and loss of sleep. 
Such a condition is frequently the result 
of a depletion of the phosphatic salts, 
essential to good health. To replace 
these vital elements of the brain and 
nerve tissues, is the mission of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate, which strengthens 
weak nerves, relieves insomnia—and is 
readily administered and assimilated. 
Without alcohol, or any habit-forming 
drugs—free from anything harmful. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


benefits the brain by renewing 
the vital phosphates 


Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. |. 


Aldine Reading Method. 


By Spaulding and Bryce. 


1916 Edition 


PRIMER, BOOK ONE, LEARNING TO READ,—A 


Manual for Teachers... With a complete equipment of Charts and Cards. 


Aldine Third Language Book 


By Spaulding, Bryce, and Buehler. 


For Grades 


Seven and Eight. Completes the 


series of three books covering the work in Grades Three to Eight. 


The Aldine Speller. 


By Bryce and Sherman. 
One to Eight. 


Published in 1916 


Four-Book Edition and Two-Book Edition. 


For Grades 


Buchler’s Modern English Grammar and Composition Revised, 1916 


Employs the Nomenclature recommended by the Joint Committee of the N. E. A. 


Webster’s English for Business. 


Published in 1916 


For Commercial, Technical, and other Secondary Schools. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York - 
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-Dr. B. R. Buckingham, S. A. Courtis, W. S. Gray, Dr. 


_M. B. Hillegas, Dr. Daniel Starch, Dr. E. L. Thorndike, 
‘Dr. M. R. Trabue, and Dr. C. Woody. 


This book succeeds in making every phase of the work 
‘so clear that any teacher should be able to make fairly 


accurate measurements along these lines and by these 
methods. 


The methods are the latest word on each subject. The 
scientific spirit is respected as definitely as in any work of 
this kind that has been published. 


One of the best features of the book is the frank ac- 
knowledgment that the last word has not been said, the 
whole subject of classroom measurements is in an ex- 
perimental stage. One of the best sentences in the book 
is this: “Provided the reader becomes acquainted with the 
general idea of this scientific movement by using the scales 
here described, there is no danger that he will fail to use 
new scales as they are developed.” 


STORIES TO TELL THE LITTLE ONES. By Sara 
Cone Bryant (Mrs. Theodore F. Borst). Illustrations 
by Willy Pogany. Boston, New York, Chicago: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 178 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Mrs. Sara Cone Bryant Borst has been the leader of 

leaders in story telling as a fine art. She is one of the 

educators, one of the women whom Boston especially de- 
lights to honor because here was she born (Melrose), here 
she graduated (Boston University), here she taught 

(Simmons College and Lucy Wheelock’s Kindergarten), 

here she married and here her children were born, and 

here she has written “How to Tell Stories to Children,” 

“Stories to Tell Children,” and this, best of all, “Stories 

to Tell Littlest Children,” in which she takes her readers, 


little and big, into the confidence of her story-telling life 
‘in school and home. 


In all there are forty “Stories for Littlest Ones,” all of 
which have been told by her so many times that their fit- 
ness is beyond question, their universal adaptation assured, 


and their usableness by any story-teller may be relied 
aupon. 


The Week in Review 
Continued from page 670. 
preparation is ordered, the response will be 
equally prompt and resolute. 
A REASSURING DENIAL. 

Soon after it became known that a fleet of 
American destroyers had reached Queenstown, 
and was ready for immediate service against the 
submarines, rumors were circulated that, on the 
way over, or soon after, two of the destroyers had 
been sunk in an encounter with German war craft 
The rumors were repeated by wireless and were 
generally believed. Secretary Daniels cabled to 
Admiral Sims for information, and it is now of- 
ficially announced by the Navy Department that 
the Admiral replied that there was no truth in the 
reports. It is also definitely stated that it will 
be the policy of the Navy Department to give de- 
tails of any engagement which may occur, as soon 
as possible. The attempted suppression or mini- 
mizing of events of this sort only works mischief 
by creating public dread and distrust, as has been 
abundantly proved by the blunders of the British 
Admiralty. 

RUSSIA AND ANARCHY. 

The American mission to Russia, headed by 
Elihu Root, Ambassador Extraordinary, has 
reached Russia, as has also the commission of 
American railroad experts, which went out for 
the purpose of aiding railway construction. But 
the conditions at Petrograd may well bewilder 


Since the Moving Pictures Came 


it has become a custom among the thinking class of men and women 
to go home a fter the show and right away Murine their Eyes. Two 
drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Murine at Druggists, 0c. Ask 
MURINE EYE REMEDY CO , CHICAGO, for Book of the Eye 
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even so experienced and competent a statesman 
as Mr. Root. The provisional government of 
Russia is well-disposed, and, left to itself, would 
probably keep Russia’s pledges to the Allies. But 
it is overborne by the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates. It was threatened with a new revolu- 
tion by the practical secession of Kronstadt, the 
great fortress which defends Petrograd, under 
the wild leadership of an anarchist youth. There 
are strikes in 120 big factories in Petrograd, and 
the workmen are demanding double pay, dating 
back to the beginning of the war. In many dis- 
tricts, the long-repressed peasants are looting and 
murdering promiscuously. The general drift is 
toward complete anarchy. The United States 
government may well go slowly in making loans 
to Russia until it is plain what sort of a govern- 
ment is to handle the funds, and whether it will 
remain true to the Allied cause, or become the 
tool and vassal of Germany. 
IN THE HANDS OF THE IRISH. 

At last, under the arrangements which are be- 
ing made for the Irish Convention, the settlement 
of the Irish question is in the hands of the Irish. 
The British government stands ready to accept, 
in good faith, whatever scheme for the self-gov- 
ernment of Ireland the Convention may agree 
upon. It has not excluded any Irish group from 
representation. The Sinn Feiners will be as free 
to present their cause as the Ulstermen. It is re- 
ported that the government contemplates an 
amnesty for the Irish political prisoners, so that 
some of them can attend the Convention. There 


Continued on page 677. 


SEVEN VALID REASONS 


FOR EXAMINING 


New-World Speller 


REVISED EDITION 
1. A word list derived from a comparative study 
of all recent scientific spelling investigations. 


2. Definite study directions which make the book 
self-teaching. 


38. A review system that insures mastery of the 
vocabulary. 


4. Inductive word-building lessons, leading to a 
few important spelling rules. 


5. Definite, progressive dictionary lessons. 


6. Practical dictation matter, including social and 
business letters. 


A section of Advanced Work containing words 
frequently misspelled in the High School. 


Write for further information to 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago | 
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NEW FREE 
BOOKS 


Need Protection from the 
— Daily Wear, Soiling and 


OLD FREE TEXT-BOOKS 


Need Reinforcing, Strengthening and Extra 
Precautions Against Disease Germs. 


Holden Book Covers Are Essential 


You Will Spend More Money This 
Year for Free Text-Books than ever 
before and Receive Less in Return. 


Make the Books Now in Use Last 100% Longer 


The Fibers used in our Material are 
the Strongest and Most Durable known— 
Waterproof, Germproof and Weatherproof 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY | 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions ey anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


JUNE. 
12-18: West Central District Asso- 
ciation of County Superintendents. 


Gastonia, N. C. F. P. Hall, Belmont, 


president. 
13-15: West Virginia State Education 


Association. Huntington. Professor 
B. Hill, president; Super- 


intendent R. Thrush, Keyser, 
secretary. 

-23: Annual State High School 
University of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie. Dr. J. E. Butter- 
worth in charge. 

26-28: Catholic Educational. Associa- 


. Fourteenth Annual Convention. 
Butfalo, N. ¥. Rt. Rev. D. J. Dough- 


erty, superintendent Parochial 
Schools, Buffalo. 
29-July 3: American Institute of In- 


struction, Massachusetts Institute of 


, Cambridge. J. A. Pit- 
Normal School, séc- 


man, 
retary. 
JULY. 
University Summer School, Athens, 


Ga. Superintendent H. W. Odum in 
charge. 


ion 
-14: National Education Association, 
Portland, Oregon. Durand W. 

Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., secre- 


tary. 

-12: Annual State Rural School 
University of _Wyo- 
ming, Laramie. J. O. Creager; 7 
commissioner of education, n 
charge. 


— 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PORTSMOUTH. Orwin Bradford 
Griffin, president of the City Teachers 
Association, has been honored with se- 
lection to the Jacob Sleeper Fellowship 
of Boston University, which carries 
with it an appropriation of $500, which 
is as high a tangible honor as the uni- 
versity gives. He will avail himself 
of this rare privilege in September. 


DOVER. To do their share towards 
reducing the cost of living, the girls in 
the domestic arts department at the 
high school here have supplied the 
school lunch counter with low cost, 
appetizing dishes. Boys, also, are do- 
ing remarkable work in vocational 
lines here, their latest achievement be- 
ing the construction of a_ten-horse- 
power water motor which was in- 
vented by the mechanic arts instructor, 
Arthur W. Trubey. It is a motor of 
practical usefulness to farmers and 
dairymen, and the one built is now in 
operation of a farm. The boys are 
now building an eighteen-foot power 
boat, designed to carry eight passen- 
gers at an eight to ten-mile rate of 
speed. An old engine was rebuilt for 
this boat. Vocational work for younger 
boys and girls in the grades has cen- 
tred around similarly practical pro- 
jects, one of them being children’s 
stores in the Hale and Belknap 
Schools, which are teaching arithmetic 
lessons better than they were ever 
taught before, says Superintendent 
Frank H. Damon. 
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# # SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES « » 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 


Chicago, Ill, 28 E, Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave- 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bidg. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


rHE WAY/ THE AGO TEACHERS’ 


TO A GOOD 


- RELIABLE - EFFICIENT) 


AGENCY 


POSITION! ALBERT F. PROBST, Ph. M., Mgr., 205 N. W. University Building 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


24 Good Photographs for $1.00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 


picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 
make 24 copies, 24 in. by 34 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


VERMONT. 
CASTLETON. The summer school 
at the normal school here, under the 
auspices of the state board of educa- 
tion, has a splendid program for this 
year’s session, most of the instructors 
being active New England teachers. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Miss Sarah Louise Ar- 
nold, dean of Simmons College, was 
appointed a member of the - state 
board of education Wednesday. 

FITCHBURG. Ernest W. Robinson 
of Webster, formerly a school prin- 
cipal here, has been elected superin- 
tendent, to succeed Superintendent 
James Chalmers, who resigned to ac- 
cept the principalship of the Framing- 
ham State Normal School. Mr. Robin- 
son’s salary will be $3,300. On the in- 
formal ballot J. M. Mills of Gary, In- 
diana, received one vote. 

MARBLEHEAD. L. Thomas Hop- 
kins of Yarmouth has been elected 
superintendent here to succeed Burr J. 
Merriam, who resigned to accept the 
North Adams superintendency. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. Governor Whitman 
last week signed the Lockwood Uni- 
form Education Bill, which provides 
that in the future no board of educa- 
tion in the state shall consist of more 
than nine members. The result will 
be the reduction of New York City’s 
board of education from forty-six to 
seven members. The law also makes 
many other educational statutes of uni- 
form application throughout the state. 

NEW JERSEY. 

NEWARK. Newark is to have a 
teachers’ council. The board of edu- 
cation has authorized the appointment 


of one representing the different 
groups in the teaching staff. It will 
meet at least twice a year with the 


board to interchange ideas and discuss 
school policies. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
TEXAS. 


McALLEN. The annual May fes- 
tival of the Lower Rio Grande valley, 
under the direction of Henry Clay 


School of Co-ordination of Mind, Body, Voice. 
38th year opens Cctober 4th. 


Summer Terms: N. Y. Univer- 
Expression sity, University of Vermont, 
Boston, Asheville, Chicago. List of Dr. Curry’s 
books (recommended by educators) and‘‘Expression’’ 
free. S. 8. CURRY, Ph.D., Litt.D., President, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


SCHOOL, 


Harvey of this city, was one of the 
notable events of South Texas for 
this season. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

SPRINGFIELD. D. F. Nickols, for- 
merly superintendent of Logan, has 
been obliged to resign his position as 
secretary of the Teachers’ Pension and 
Retirement Fund, on account of iil 
health. His work in this difficult posi- 
tion was of the highest order. 


INDIANA. 

GREENFIELD. At a recent meet- 
ing of the county board of education 
the following resolution was adopted : 
“Resolved, that we, the board of edu- 
cation of Hancock County, Indiana, 
will not contract with any person, for 
the position of teacher, janitor, or hack 
driver, unless such person shall pre- 
sent a certificate of health from a 
regularly qualified physician, and such 
certificate shall be presented each year 
before contracts are entered into.” 

GREENCASTLE. Edward M. Pit- 
kin, principal of the high school, has 
resigned to take up government ser- 
vice. 

OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. City Law Director 
Fitzgerald has ruled that Superintend- 
ent-elect Frank E. Spaulding, rather 
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374 Broadway 


‘than Superintendent Frederick, has the 
power to appoint teachers for the en- 
suing year. The ruling was made 
upon request, after Mrs. Virginia D. 
Green of the board of education had 
insisted that a list of appointments sub- 
mitted by Superintendent Frederick be 
approved. 


WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. Daylight saving with- 
-out the formality of setting ahead the 
clock is being tried at the model high 
school of the University of Wisconsin. 
“The school session now begins at 7 
o'clock and ends at noon.. The stu- 
dents themselves urged the adoption 
of the plan because they wanted more 
‘time for war-time gardening. 

State Superintendent C. P. Cary 
sounds the non-retrenchment policy :— 

“IT have heard it said, and not ex- 
actly under the breath of the speaker 
either, that it may be well to close 
schools because of the war. It is 
needless to have any fear that such a 
thing will happen, no matter how 
severe within reason the national 
strain may become. But there is some 
danger that legislative bodies and 


school boards may feel that it is not’ 


necessary to keep education up to a 
high standard of efficiency during the 
war, and may I add, for an indefinite 
time after, while the nation is recover- 
ing its financial equilibrium. 

“If the war is of long duration, a 
heavy financial burden will fall upon 
the next generation, and it is highly 
important that that generation be as 
fully trained as possible to meet that 
burden and hold its own in the reor- 
ganized industries and commerce of 
the world. Nothing is more short- 
sighted today than the views of some 


than mere key tapping. 


UP-TO-DATE 


Typewriter Instruction 


means more than learning the keyboard. It means more 
It means instruction in every- 
thing that the typist should know in the practical opera- 
tion of the writing machine. 

thorough instruction in the latest time and labor saving 

; features of the typewriter. 
This is the reason that complete, up-to-date type- 

writer instruction can only be given on one machine—the 


Self-Starting Remington 


The self starting feature of the Remington Typewriter is the 
latest typewriter development—the first typewriter improvement which 
renders possible a perfect system of touch typewriting. 

Send to us for our illustrated folder which tells you why and how. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated ) 


to the effect that we may, under the 
existing circumstances, give the chil- 
dren in the elementary and secondary 
schools an inferior and degenerate type 
of education through the instrumental- 
ity of poorly trained, cheap and in- 
ferior teachers. Our standards even 
now are far below the level that we 
could wish. 

“If we make any change it should 
be in the direction of greater efficiency 
in our elementary schools. Particu- 
larly should we make use of the pres- 
ent opportunity to increase thrift and 
to develop patriotism.” 


MINNESOTA. 

ST. PAUL. The Minnesota legisla- 
ture appropriated for the University 
of Minnesota for the biennium 1917- 
1919, a total (including mill-top) of 
$3,735,500. This is an increase. of 
$433,550 over the current appropria- 
tions. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 

PORTLAND. There are 30,000 
children enrolled in the public schools 
of the city. 

City Superintendent L. R. Alder- 
man sees that opportunity is given to 
every teacher to suggest ways of im- 
proving the school service through an 
advisory council which is made up of 
two delegates from each grade who 
are elected by the teachers themselves. 
Half of Portland’s schools are now 
organized on the two-group plan, an 
adaptation of the Gary system. Port- 
land has an excellent Symphony Or- 
chestra which gives a series of con- 
certs each season and on the Satur- 


Above all, it means 


New York 


day before the concert the final re- 
hearsal is free to the public school 
children. Credit on school work is 
given for outside instruction in music 
received from accredited teachers. 

EUGENE. Athletic events of 
every description have been can- 
celed at the University of Oregom 
All energies of the University are 
being directed toward preparing 
students for military duty. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 674. 


are increasing indications that the dif- 
ferent Irish groups—the Nationalists, 
the Unionists, the Ulstermen, and the 
Sinn Feiners—will avail themselves of 
this opportunity to work out a plan of 
self-government. If they succeed, the 
century-old problem will be settled; if 
they fail, it will not be the fault of the 
British government. 


THE FOOD BILLS. 


The first of the two food bills in- 
cluded in the Administration program 
—known as the Gore bill—has been 
passed by both houses of Congress, 
though with some variations which will 
require settlement in conference. It is 
primarily a bill for the stimulation of 
food production. It provides’ for a 
food survey, and the purchase and dis- 
tribution of seed at cost, and carries 
an appropriation of $11,000,000, in the 
form in which it was passed by the 
Senate. There was added in the 
Senate a more important amendment, 
which makes the hoarding or storage 
of food, fuel or other necessaries of 

Continued on page 679. 
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MOTHERS 


From the same teapot with the same leaves how many people 
can draw the same tea? 


From the same goods and the same pattern how many of you 
can make the same dress? 


From the same materials with the same recipe how many 
of you can make the same pie? 


‘ ‘There can be but one answer; no two would be alike. 


There are many Remedies for Babies on the market 


BUT 
Chas. H. Fletcher 


has been preparing 


Genuine Castoria 


for many more than 30 years 


Preparing it so carefully, so cautiously that it has saved more 
suffering than all other remedies added together. 


CASTORIA CASTORIA 


The Kind You Have Always Bought, Must Bear the Signature of 


Sold only in one size bottle, never in bulk, or otherwise; 


to protect the babies. 
The Centaur Company, 
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The Week in Review 


Continued from page 677. 


life in order to limit the supply or af- 
fect prices, a felony punishable by fine 
or imprisonment. The amendment em- 
powers the President to order a com- 
plete suspension and discontinuance of 
dealings in grain futures, and to close 
grain exchanges. The second food 
bill carries in its eleventh section 
similar provisions which will have to 
be eliminated or modified to avoid 
duplication or conflict in details. 


A NEW BRITISH DRIVE. 

General Haig took the Germans by 
surprise by his sudden attack on Mes- 
sines Ridge, opposite Ypres, which 
shattered the long-prepared defences 
of the German troops along a front 
of 18,000 yards. More than 6,000 
Germans were taken prisoner, and 
their losses on the field were heavy. 
For months, the British had been bur- 
rowing under the German works, and 
had buried six hundred tons of ex- 
plosives in readiness for the attack 
when the hour came. These mines 
were exploded in the early morning 
and spread havoc and panic among 
the German troops. Hill 60, which 
has been the nearest menace to Ypres, 
was wiped off the map by the ex- 
plosions. North and South Irishmen, 
New Zealanders, Australians, English- 
men and Belgians shared in the at- 
tack, and overhead the airmen helped. 
During the six days of heavy bom- 
bardment which preceded the attack, 
the British airplanes brought down 
nearly fifty enemy machines. General 
Plumer was in immediate command 
of the British attacking forces. 

GENERAL PERSHING IN 
ENGLAND. 

Under the’ voluntary censorship of 
the American press, the public is 
having a series of surprises. The safe 
arrival of Marshal Joffre and his as- 
sociates on the French mission was 
one; the arrival of Ambassador Root 
and his staff in Russia was another, 
and, in the movements of the navy, the 
arrival of a fleet of destroyers at 
Queenstown, the assembling of a 
battleship squadron at Rio Janeiro, 
and the docking of the army supply 
ship Jupiter in France, with a huge 
cargo of supplies for the American 
army soon to be sent, have followed 
in swift succession. The latest sur- 
prise was the arrival at Liverpool of 
General Pershing and his staff, on 
their way to France, to make arrange- 
ments there for the army which is to 
be, a place for which has already been 
provided by the French. One hundred 
American aviators also have crossed 
over, in readiness for service. 


Sophomore 
Boy: “Can a person be punished far 
something he hasn’t done?” 
Teacher: “Of course not.” 
3oy: “Well, I haven’t done my 
geometry.” 


THE 


McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


A Successful School and College Bureau 
J. F. MeCullough Geo. T. Palmer 


Gives discriminating service to em- 
vloyers needing teachers and to 
teachers seeking positions. 


Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 


679 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


T0 KEEP in touch with vacancies occurring unexpectedly teachers in all departments 
have the best opportunity through the recommendation agency acting as a 
business head. A normal or college graduate teaching twenty-five miles from a railroad 
may receive a high salary in compensation for corsequent deprivation, but this will 
not give him the news of teachers and IN out again into the active world. Such a 
places, nor the opportunity of getting teacher particularly needs tangible assis- 
tance from sowe outside source. Last year we brought a college graduate from such ap 
out-of-way place in Essex county, New York, where she haa stayed two yeais. to a 
central New York high school, Distance and inaccessibility need not be a bar 
to teachers connected with an agency which has all facihties for keeping them in TOUCH. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, (. W. EAFLEEN, Verzger. 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York. 


OUR BUOKLET 


“TEACHING AS A ELSIRESS” 


with new chapters, suggestive letters. etc. Used as text in 
Schools of Education ana Normal Schcols. Free te ary ¢ccress 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


stablished 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Western Office : SpoKANE, WASHINGITC N 


70 Fifth Aven:re 
New York 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becommends teachers to colleges, public ana private schouis. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATI. Mer 


introduces to Colleges 


MERICAN cs TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools and Families 


end FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
recommends teacbel: aud Lan Dilec 

dreds of high grade poritnis «yp to 

$5,000) with excellent teachers Feteb 

lished 188% No charge to yers, 

none for registratwn. If you 

teacher forany desirable place or kniw 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Unio: Square. New York. 


PECIALISTS with gooo general education Wanteu fui Wilh. 


High, Preparatory and Norma! Schouls aud College: in Pe - 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with alility to teachsene appre «drys 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 tu $9 per month For furher 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, RK. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operatine Agenctees in Denver and Atle ntar 


TWE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ 
superior people. 
to school officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥,. 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW. Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


©. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 


AGENCY. A_ superior agency for 
We recommend only reliable candidates, Services free 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Co-operating Agencies— Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 
Twenty-three years successful service in behalf of teachers and schoo! officials. 
We operate in all Western States and place candidates from all parts of the United States, 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. . 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Tele; hone. Meneger. 
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Salute to the Flag 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
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The Folk Arts in Modern Education: 


aco 


Poetry—Music—Dancing 


The ancient Greek system of education was founded upon a combination of these three arts. 


All Lyric Poetry needs Music to bring out its beauty. 
Only,”’ ‘‘Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms, 


Sweet Home’”’ without associating them with music. 


No cone thinks of such poems as 


‘*Drink to Me 
‘*Flow Gently Sweet Afton’’ and ‘‘Home 


Dancing is the Poetry of Motion, measured by Music’s Rhythm. 
In all modern festivals, pageants and community gatherings we make use of the Folk Song and the 
Folk Dance, because they are the oldest forms of human expression, and represent successive stages in the 


growth of poetry, history and nationality. 


The Victor and Victor Records 


are now used universally to furnish the Music for Drills, Exercises, Field Days, Plays, Festivals and Pageants 


in the School and on the Playground. 
Many schools are using the following records: 


Band Accompaniments to American Patriotic Songs 
America (Samuel F. Smith-Henry Carey) 


Victor Military Band 


17580 
10 in. 75c¢ Red, White and Blue (David T. Shaw) 


Victor Military Band 


Kindergarten Rhythms 
(1) Motive for Skipping 
2) Motive for Skipping 
(Clara L. Anderson) 
Victor Band 
4 (1) Theme for High Step- 
10 in. 75c ping Horses (2) Horses 
or Reindeer Running (3) 
Theme for Skipping 
(Clara L. Anderson) 
Victor Band 
Marches 
( The Jolly General—\ arch 
(Moret) Conway’s Band 
Patriotic Medley March 
35608 + (Introducing Hail C olum- 
12in.$1.25) bia; Red, White and Blue; 
Tramp, Tramp, Tramp; 
Battle Hymn of the Re.- 
. public) Victor Military B 


Band Accompaniments for Familiar Songs 

My Old Kentucky Home (Stephen Foster) (2) Battle 

Hymn of the Republic (Julia Ward Howe) Victor Band 

Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms 
(Moore) (2) Home, Sweet Home (Payne-Bishop) 


18145 | 
Victor Band 
Annie Laurie (Douglas-Lad 
Old Sweet Song (Pingham- *Mollo yy) Victor Band 


10in. 75¢ 


y John Seott) (2) Love’s 
Fo Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes (Ben Jonson) 
In. 49 | (2) Flow Gently, Sweet Afton (Burns-Spilman) 
Victor Band 
Instrumental Classics 
Gasette (Mozart) (2) Gavotte (Gretry) Wm. H. Reitz 


17917 Menuett (Gluck) (2) Menuett (From “Don 


10in. 75¢ 
35493 
12in.$1.25 


Giovafini”’ (Mozart) (Bells) 
Marche Militaire (Schubert) 
Egmont Overture ( Beethoven) 

Folk Dances 
My Lady Cullen (Country Dance Tunes, Set 4) 

17961 at (Arr. Cecil J. Sharp) Victor Military Band 

10 in. 75c Daldans (From “Folk Dance Music’) (Burchenal- 
Crampton) Victor Military Band 
ornpipe (From “Dances of the People’’) 

17840 (Burchenal) Victor Military Band 


Wm. H. Reitz 
Victor Orchestra 
Victor Orchestra 


10 in. 75c ) Rinnce Fada (Top of Cork Road) (From “Dances of 
the People’) (Burchenal) Victor Military Band 


Any V ictor dea’er will gladly play any of the above selections 


for you, and supply you with the Victor booklets, 
Phystcal Education,” and “New 


Victor tin 


Victor Records tor Educational 


Use.”” For further information, write to the 


Educational Department 


Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is notin use, 
the horn can be placed under 
the instrument safe and secure 
from danger, and the cabinet 
can be locked to protect it 
from dust and promiscuous 
use by irresponsible people. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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